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MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

STATE  OF  THE 


Arts  Organizations: 

Don't  delay  in  signing  up  for  the 
workshop  in  Billings  March  21-22: 

Marketing  Tune-Up:  Grow  Your 
Audience  and  Your  Bottom  Line 
Hotel  early  bird  rates  end  March  1 ! 

Register  at  https://app.mt.gov/confreg/ 

March/ April  2008  ■  Montana  -  The  Land  of  Creativity 


Providing  information  to  all  Montanans  through  funding  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 


Western  Art  Week 


C.M.  Russell  Auction 
celebrates  four  decades 

Known  as  the  biggest  bash  in  the  western  art 
world,  the  C.M.  Russell  Auction  turns  40  this  year, 
and  organizers  promise  another  “enthusiastic,  fun- 
filled,  and  hospitable  event.” 

The  auction,  held  March  12-15  at  the  Heritage 
Inn  in  Great  Falls,  is  a  fundraiser  for  the  C.M. 
Russell  Museum.  Since  its  inception  in  1969,  sev¬ 
eral  other  auctions  and  art  shows  have  joined  the 
line-up,  to  turn  the  Electric  City  into  a  mid-March 
Mecca  for  western  oil  lovers. 


“Charlie  Russell  and  His  Characters”  by  Andy 
Thomas  is  part  of  the  annual  C.M.  Russell  Art 
Auction. 


C.M.  Russell  Auction,  March  12-15 

Auction  festivities  begin  on  Wednesday, 

March  12,  with  Charlie’s  Party  and  the  Exhibit 
Room  Premiere,  which  allows  art  lovers  and  auc¬ 
tion  participants  their  first  chance  to  view  more 
than  100  exhibit  rooms  full  of  original  art.  The 
museum  hosts  a  reception  from  5-7  p.m.  Thurs¬ 
day,  with  an  opportunity  to  view  300  works  of  art 
that  will  be  sold  during  auctions  on  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

Friday  morning’s  Chuckwagon  Brunch  and 
Awards  Ceremony  includes  the  presentation  of 
auction  awards.  In  honor  of  the  40th  anniversary, 
auction  founder  Norma  Ashby  presents  a  special 


See  Western  Art  Week  on  page  9 


Governor's  Arts  Awards 

Reception,  Hometown  Celebrations  honor  recipients 


By  CInda  Holt 

Business  Development  Specialist 

The  2008  Governor's  Arts  Awards  ceremony 
took  place  at  the  Capitol  Friday,  Feb.  8.  Folks  from 
all  around  the  state  braved  horrendous  driving 
conditions  to  come  to  Helena  to  recognize  the  four 
honorees,  Terry  Conrad.  Corky  Clairmont.  Ed  Lahey 
and  Allen  Vizzutti. 

Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  awarded  the  honorees 
their  medallions  and  presided  over  the  ceremony.  Lt. 
Governor  John  Bohlinger  and  his  wife,  Karen,  also 
attended. 

Victor  Charlo,  a  descendent  of  Chief  Charlo, 
opened  the  ceremony.  The  Montana  Ambassador’s 
newly  elected  president.  Ken  Richardson,  was 
pleased  to  recognize  the  honorees  in  partnership 
with  the  Montana  Arts  Council.  KUFM/Montana 
Public  Television’s  producer  Alison  Perkins  present¬ 
ed  media  profiles  on  each  of  the  honorees. 

Watch  for  the  Hometown  Celebrations,  produced 
by  the  Montana  Ambassadors,  which  will  take  place 
in  the  coming  months: 

Ed  Lahey:  Saturday,  March  15  at  the  at  the  Missoula 
Art  Museum; 

Terry  Conrad  and  Allen  Vizzutti:  Monday, 

March  17  at  the  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in 
Missoula; 


The  Governor’s  Arts  Award  reception  in  Helena  brought 
together  honorees  (front  row)  Terry  Conrad,  Corky  Clair¬ 
mont,  Ed  Lahey  and  Allen  Vizzutti;  and  (back  row)  Tim 
Hoimes,  Lt.  Governor  John  Bohlinger,  Governor  Brian 
Schweitzer,  Rick  Newby,  Victor  Chario,  Toni  Broadbent 
and  Ken  Richardson. 

Corky  Clairmont;  Friday,  April  18  at  Salish  Koo¬ 
tenai  College  in  Pablo. 

For  more  information  about  these  events,  contact 
Cinda  Holt  at  cholt@montana.com  or  406-444-6430. 


NEA  gets  largest  increase  in  28  years 


At  the  close  of  2007,  President  George  W.  Bush 
signed  an  omnibus  appropriations  bill  for  FY  2008  that 
includes  $144.7  million  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  (NEA).  This  represents  an  increase  of  $20. 1 
million  over  the  2007  funding  level  of  $124,562  million 
and  marks  the  largest  dollar  increase  in  the  NEA  appro¬ 
priation  since  1979. 

The  increase  will  allow  the  agency  to  devote  more 
funds  to  direct  grants  to  arts  organizations  and  to  extend 
the  reach  of  the  NEA’s  national  initiatives  that  support 
touring  and  arts  education  in  theater,  music,  dance, 
literature  and  the  visual  arts. 

The  highest  level  of  the  NEA’s  appropriation  was 
$175.9  million  in  FY  1992.  The  new  appropriation 
raises  the  NEA  to  its  highest  level  in  13  years. 

According  to  NEA  Chairman  Dana  Gioia,  “The 


strong  bipartisan  support  of  Congress  and  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  NEA  demonstrates  the  value  of  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  programs.  This  budget  will  afford  us  even  greater 
opportunities  to  bring  excellent  art  and  arts  education  to 
all  Americans  through  direct  grants,  which  now  extend 
to  every  community,  and  through  our  national  initiatives 
such  as  American  Masterpieces,  The  Big  Read,  Poetry 
Out  Loud  and  Shakespeare  in  American  Communities. 

“The  National  Initiatives  have  reached  more  than  20 
million  students  throughout  the  country.  More  theater, 
more  music,  more  dance,  more  literature,  more  visual 
arts,  and  more  arts  education  will  now  be  available  to 
more  Americans.” 


See  "NEA  budget"  on  page  5 


Landmark  Hotter  exhibit  transforms  the  literature  of  hate 


"Returning  violence  for  violence  multiplies 
violence,  adding  deeper  darkness  to  a  night 
already  devoid  of  stars.  Darkness  cannot  drive 
out  darkness;  only  light  can  do  that.  Hate 
cannot  drive  out  hate:  only  love  can  do  that." 

-  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Strength  to  Love,  1963 

"We  believe  we  must  fearlessly  confront 
racism,  anti-Semitism,  homophobia  and  other 
forms  of  injustice  by  shining  a  bright  light  on 
those  activities  and  speaking  up  for  the  demo¬ 
cratic  values  that  unite  us." 

-  Montana  Human  Rights  Network 


‘  Falling  Hands”  by  Ellen  Ornitz 


By  Wilbur  Rehmann 

The  catalogue  for  the  Holter  Museum's  exhibition  of 
“Speaking  Volumes:  Transforming  Hate”  begins  with  a 
preface  by  Executive  Director  Liz  Gans  that  quotes  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  on  the  approach  to  the 
“darkness”  of  hate  and  violence. 

The  show,  which  opened  in  Helena  Jan.  25  and 
continues  through  April  13,  is  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  exhibits  that  the  Holter  has  sponsored.  It  is  about 
transforming  some  of  the  darkest  and  ugliest  racist  and 
anti-Semitic  words  into  something  completely  different 
-  loving  each  other  and  celebrating  diversity.  , 

The  collaboration  between  the  Montana  Human  / 


See  "Speaking  Volumes"  on  page  9 
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West 

Yellowstone 

hosts 

tourism 

conference 

Members 
of  Montana’s 
tourism  industry 
gather  each  year 
for  two  days  of 
education,  evalu¬ 
ation,  exchange 
and  entertain¬ 
ment.  This  year’s 
Governor’s 
Conference  on 
Tourism  and 
Recreation  is 
April  17-18  at 
Holidavrlnn 
SunSpree 
Resort  in  West 
Yellowstone. 

Presentations 
include  travel 
trends  in  Mon¬ 
tana  and  world¬ 
wide,  marketing 
ideas,  cultural 
and  heritage 
tourism  activities, 
and  new  tourism 
developments  in 
Montana. 

Typically,  400 
to  450  people 
participate  in  the 
two-day  confer¬ 
ence,  including 
private-sector 
travel  service 
providers,  outfit¬ 
ters  and  guides, 
federal  and 
state  agency 
land  managers, 
tourism  develop¬ 
ers  and  tourism 
businesses  and 
promoters. 

To  learn  more 
about  this  year’s 
conference  or 
register  online, 
go  to  www.travei 
montana.mt.gov/ 
conference. 


Ami  ’5  Addendum 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@mt.gov 

How  tourism  and  the 

1  just  returned  yesterday  (Feb.  6)  from  a 
meeting  of  the  Tourism  Advisory  Council 
(TAC),  the  board  appointed  by  the  governor 
that  oversees  distribution  of  the  state's  bed 
tax  to  the  regional  Convention  and  Visitors' 
Bureaus,  and  advises  the  Deprulment  of  Com¬ 
merce  on  tourism  promotion  and  the  governor 
on  tourism  issues. 

The  arts  field  is  very  lucky  to  have  on  the 
TAC  board  two  strong  arts  advocates:  Mark 
Browning,  executive  director  of  the  Custer 
County  Art  and  Heritage  Center  in  Miles  City, 
and  MAC  member  Cyndy  Andrus,  who  is  akso 
the  director  of  the  Bozeman  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau. 
Both  Mark  and  Cyndy  are  on  TAC's  executive 
committee. 

During  the  meeting,  Mark  gave  an  overview 
of  the  state's  statewide  cultural  service  organi¬ 
zations  and  the  services  they  provide.  He  asked 
me  to  do  a  presentation  that  would  help  TAC 
gain  a  more  complete  familiarity  with  the  arts 
in  Montana. 

To  provide  you  with  some  background,  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  (MAC)  has  been  doing 
a  great  deal  of  work  to  help  expand  Montana's 
tourism  sights  beyond  mountains  and  valleys, 
lakes  and  streams.  We  have  been  very  encour¬ 
aged  by  actions  taken  in  the  last  year  to  include 
many  more  arts  events,  listings  and  photos  in 
Montana’s  regional  and  statewide  travel  plan¬ 
ner  publications. 

I  have  also  been  most  impressed  by  the  work 
done  by  TAC  chairman  Mike  Scholz  to  bring 
all  the  cultural  groups  together  to  work  in  part¬ 
nership  with  tourism  to  our  mutual  benefit,  and 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  publicly  point 
out  the  fine  work  he  has  done. 

Because  there  is  optimism  about  the  direct¬ 
ions  the  tourism  industry  is  taking  to  involve 
the  arts,  history  and  culture  in  its  focuses,  I 
thought  I’d  share  a  portion  of  my  TAC  presen¬ 
tation  with  you. 

Montana  and  "geotourism" 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  knows  that  the 
primary  reason  people  come  to  Montana  is  for 
our  beautiful  mountains,  our  burbling  trout 
streams,  and  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  Big 
Sky  Country. 

And,  as  the  research  efforts  have  begun  to 
create  a  Montana  tourism  brand,  we  are  hear¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  about  the  term  “geotourism,” 
defined  as  “tourism  that  sustains  or  enhances 
the  geographical  character  of  the  place  being 
visited,  including  its  environment,  culture, 
aesthetics,  heritage  and  the  well-being  of  its 
residents.”  In  fact,  Montana’s  tourism  industry 
is  strongly  embracing  this  concept  and  plans 
to  apply  it  to  our  state’s  tourism  efforts  in  the 
future. 

I  needed  to  know  more,  so  I  googled  geo¬ 
tourism.  The  sites  that  come  up  first  are  all 
about  beaches,  geography  and  nature,  Aruba, 
Valley  of  the  Volcanoes  and  the  Shetland 
Islands. 

So  I  wondered,  is  geotourism  all  about  open 
spaces,  geography  and  scenery?  Where  do  the 
arts,  history  and  culture  fit  into  what  seems  to 
be  this  global  geography  lesson? 

I  continued  my  search  and  came  to  the 
Travel  Industry  Association  of  America's 
(TIA)  report,  “Geotourism:  The  New  Trend 
In  Travel.”  I  scrolled  through  the  Executive 
Summary,  and  the  arts,  culture  and  heritage  are 
brought  up  right  away  on  page  two. 

■  This  report  lays  out  important  facts  that  are 
relevant  to  how  we  can  begin  to  look  at  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  attract  geotourists  to  Montana,  and  how 
that  relates  to  the  arts,  history  and  culture.  (I 
am  including  percentages  here  that  I  didn’t  in¬ 
clude  in  my  oral  presentation  becau.se  it  would 
have  been  too  number-heavy  to  easily  follow.) 

More  than  half  of  the  traveling  American 
public  considers  it  important  to  experience 
or  learn  about  cultures  other  than  their 
own  when  they  travel.  Over  95  million  (62%) 
Americans  believe  it  is  important  to  learn  about 
other  cultures  when  they  travel. 


arts  can  work  together 

I  Authenticity  is  a  primary  theme  when 
I  examining  travelers  wants  and  needs.  Four 
!  in  ten  travelers  say  their  experience  is  better 
j  when  they  can  see  and  do  something  authentic. 

I  In  addition,  half  of  all  travelers  prefer  to  experi- 
■  ence  the  local  culture  (49%)  and  support  local 
j  businesses  (49%)  at  their  destinations. 

!  Travelers'  positive  attitudes  about  culture 
and  history  extend  to  the  activities  they  choose 
,  to  do  at  home  and  while  traveling.  Close  to 
one-half  of  all  travelers  attend  community  festivals 
and  ethnic  celebrations  (45%).  Four  in  ten  travelers 
(40%)  say  they  visit  historic  sites  and  museums  in 
their  local  areas.  Over  one  quarter  of  all  travelers 
attend  performing  arts  events  (28%)  and/or  visit  art 
museums/galleries  (26%)  in  their  local  areas. 

Types  of  geotourists 

According  to  the  TIA,  there  are  three  geotour¬ 
ist  segment  groups.  The  first  is  the  geo-savvy 
younger  touri.sl.  We’re  going  to  resist  talking 
about  that  youngster  this  morning. 

•  "Urban  Sophisticates"  represent  about 
one  half  of  the  geotourists.  This  segment's  af¬ 
fluence  is  reflected  in  its  demographic  profile. 
These  travelers  are  highly  educated  and  are  the 
most  likely  to  hold  executive,  managerial  or 
professional  occupations. 

Not  surprisingly.  Urban  Sophisticates’  afflu¬ 
ence  and  cultural  affinity  have  a  strong  effect  on 
their  travel  preferences.  The  majority  of  Urban 
Sophisticates  (67%)  prefers  high  quality  accom¬ 
modations  with  excellent  facilities  and  fine  din¬ 
ing.  They  also  tend  to  seek  destinations  that  offer 
authentic  historic  sites  (73%)  and  cultural/arts 
events  or  attractions  (74%). 

Most  Urban  Sophisticates  prefer  trips  where 
they  can  explore  historic  and  charming  towns 
and  locations  (86%).  Extensive  travel  experi¬ 
ence  makes  these  travelers  highly  aware  of  what 
travel  companies  do  to  preserve  the  history  and 
culture  of  destinations.  Of  all  the  segments. 
Urban  Sophisticates  are  the  most  willing  to  pay 
more  to  use  a  travel  company  that  preserves  the 
history  and  culture  of  destinations. 

•  "Good  Citizens,"  while  older  and  less 
sophisticated,  are  socially  conscious  travelers. 
The  Good  Citizens’  demographic  profile  reflects 
an  older,  but  wiser  set  with  an  element  of  afflu¬ 
ence.  Good  Citizens  are  well  educated.  Four  in 
ten  (41%)  have  annual  household  incomes  above 
$75,000.  What  distinguishes  Good  Citizens  is  a 
heightened  level  of  cultural  and  environmental 
awareness  in  their  everyday  lives.  Good  Citizens 
are  more  likely  than  any  other  group  to  make 
donations  to  historic,  cultural  and  educational 
organizations. 

Geotourists  and  cultural  tourists 

When  you  look  at  geotourists,  you  are  also 
going  to  want  to.spend  some  serious  time 
looking  at  cultural  tourists.  They  are  the  same 
demographic.  Cultural  tourists  are  also  a  little 
older,  more  highly  educated  and  have  higher 
income.  They  spend  more  and  stay  longer  when 
they  do  visit. 

■The  Urban  Sophisticates  and  the  Good  Citi¬ 
zens  make  up  the  largest  segment  of  the  geotour¬ 
ism  market.  And  they  heavily  prefer  vacation 
sites  with  a  rich  historical,  cultural  and  arts 
scene. 

So  how  are  we  telling  them  we  have  a  wide 
array  of  arts,  cultural  and  historic  events,  facili¬ 
ties  and  amenities  in  Montana?  Where  are  we 
making  sure  visitors  know  they  are  not  visit¬ 
ing  a  cultural  desert?  How  many  times  are  we 
repeating  the  message  that  Montana  is  rich  in  its 
cultural  assets,  first-class  artists  and  fascinating 
history? 

Those  of  us  who  live  here  know  that  when 
tourists  visit  Montana,  they  can  certainly  discov¬ 
er  that  Montana  is  a  “Land  of  Creativity.”  With 
all  the  arts  and  cultural  activity  in  Montana,  we 
think  the  designation  of  “Montana  . . .  The  Land 
of  Creativity”  could  also  be  a  perfect  alternate 
brand  platform  for  the  state. 


Ways  the  arts,  history,  culture  and 
t  tourism  can  work  together 

We  learned  from  the  Travel  Industry  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  that  cultural  assets  are 
tourism  assets.  This  offers  an  opportunity  for  us 
all  to  think  of  new  ways  to  work  together  and 
be  of  mutual  benefit,  particularly  because  these 
organizations  and  arts  businesses  offer  events 
all  year  long  ...  especially  in  the  shoulder  sea¬ 
sons.  Here  are  some  ideas  on  how  we  can  work 
together  for  mutual  benefit: 

•  Travel  planner  publications  could  make 
sure  there  are  photos  of  the  arts,  culture  and 
history,  as  well  as  mentions  of  such  activities  in 
the  copy. 

•  As  we  look  forward  to  the  new  branding  of 
Montana,  we  can  see  where  the  arts,  culture  and 
history  make  sense  to  include  -  not  as  features, 
perhaps,  but  as  ancillary  messages. 

•  If  the  website  is  to  be  a  primary  resource 
for  providing  tourists  information  they  need, 
then  we  all  need  to  work  together  to  create  a 
calendar  that  is  a  full  listing  of  arts,  culture 
and  history  events  and  facilities  ...  search¬ 
able  within  websites  at  Travel  Montana,  cities, 
tourism  regions  and  the  Convention  and  Visi¬ 
tors’  Bureaus.  One  strong  reinforcement  for 
this  need  is  the  ITRR  .study  of  Living.slon  and 
Bozeman  cultural  tourists,  conducted  last  year, 
which  showed  that  60%  of  the  tourists  planned 
their  trip  before-hand. 

The  arts  council  has  the  following  resources 
available  to  you: 

•  Mailing  lists  and  contact  information  for 
all  the  arts  organizations  and  artists  in  the  state, 
and  most  of  the  other  cultural  organizations, 
too,  since  we  administer  the  Cultural  Trust, 

•  A  willingness  to  co-convene  arts  groups 
and/or  artists  with  the  CVBs  and/or  tourism 
region.s  for  a  joint  local/regional  meeting. 

•  Continued  interest  in  finding  a  solution 
to  the  cultural  calendar  listings  in  the  various 
websites  tourists  use  to  plan  their  travel. 

I  believe  that  when  people  visit  Montana, 
they  want  to  pretend  they  live  here.  They  savor 
every  moment,  each  experience  and  all  the  pan¬ 
oramic  vistas  that  sweep  their  way.  They  want  a 
way  to  remember  it  ...  to  relive  the  experience 
when  they  get  home.  And  that  is  where  the  arts 
come  in,  too. 

How  many  of  your  visitors  buy  art  before 
heading  home?  How  many  spouses  want 
something  else  to  experience  while  their  hus¬ 
band  or  wife  is  fishing  or  hiking? 

Reinforcing  the  authenticity  of  place  is  what 
the  arts  do  . . .  for  those  of  us  who  live  here  and 
those  of  us  who  visit. 

In  closing,  the  Montana  Arts  Council  just 
finished  the  creation  of  our  own  Operational 
Blueprint  for  2008-2013.  Our  vision  for  that 
time  period:  Montana  will  be  known  far  and 
wide  as  The  Land  of  Creativity,  where  the  arts 
are  essential  to  the  creativity,  imagination  and 
entrepreneurship  that  make  Big  Sky  Country 
the  very  best  place  on  earth  to  live,  learn,  work 
and  play. 

We  look  forward  to  playing  with  you  in 
tourism’s  sandbox! 


State  of  the  Arts 


state  of  the  Arts  is  published  six  times 
a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and 
produced  by  Lively  Times. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submis¬ 
sions  of  photographs,  press  releases 
and  newsworthy  information  from  indi¬ 
vidual  artists  and  arts  organizations. 

Please  check  with  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  for  reprint  permission. 

Deadline:  The  deadline  for  submis¬ 
sions  is  March  25,  2008,  for  May/June 
2008  issue.  Send  items  to:  Montana  Arts 
Council,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT 
59620-2201 ;  phone  406-444-6430,  fax 
406-444-6548  or  email  mac@mt.gov. 

Subscriptions:  State  of  the  Arts  is 
available  free  of  charge  to  Montana 
residents  as  a  public  service  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council.  To  subscribe,  please 
call  406-444-6430,  or  update  or  sign-up 
online  at  www.art.mt.gov.  Out-of-state 
subscriptions  at  $15  per  year  are  wel¬ 
come  -  mail  your  check  to  the  Montana 
Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena, 
MT  59620. 
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Helena  artist  Richard  Notkin,  who  has 
been  elected  as  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Craft 
Council,  by  the  College  of  Fellows  of  the 
American  Craft  Council.  Initiated  in  1975,  the 
college  comprises  248  individuals  similarly 
celebrated  for  their  work.  The  designation 
of  Council  Fellow  honors  an  individual  who 
demonstrates  extraordinary  ability  as  an  artist 
and  who  has  worked  25  years  or  more  in  his 


Heart  Teapot”  by  Richard  Notkin 


national  artists,  with  proceeds  providing  scholarships  for 
young  artists  and  support  programs  for  the  PaintAmerica 
Association. 

Kalispell  sculptor  Daniel  Parker,  whose  statue  of  a 
menacing  grizzly  and  her  two  cubs  will  tower  above  the 
intersection  of  U.S.  93  and  U.S.  2  -  two  highways  that 
bisect  the  United  States.  Another  sculpture  of  a  pair  of 
running  deer  by  Flathead  arti.st  Sherry  Sander  is  among 
four  federally  funded 
statues  earmarked  for 
the  intersection  (discus- 


Graphic  designer  Russell  Walks  with 
two  students  (David  Grubbs,  Bi/lings  Gazette) 


or  her  respective  craft  field.  Montana  artists  and  craftspersons  previously 
chosen  for  this  honor  are  Rudy  Autio,  Francis  Senska  and  David  Shaner, 
and  former  Montanans  Ken  Ferguson,  Peter  Voulkos  and  Kurt  Weiser. 

The  American  Craft  Council  will  feature  the  newly  elected  Fellows  in  the 
June/July  2008  issue  of  American  Craft. 

Helena  photographer  Richard  S.  Buswell,  who  had  six  photographs 
purchased  by  Yale  University’s  Collection  of  Western  Americana.  His 
photography  has  been  exhibited  at  more  than  200  art  museums  and  been 
acquired  by  163  museums,  including  the  National  Galleries  of  Scotland, 
Smithsonian  American  Art  Museum,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Bal¬ 
timore  Museum  of  Art,  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art,  Library  of  Congress, 
Denver  Art  Museum  and  Seattle  Art  Museum.  The  University  of  Montana 
Press  has  recently  released  a  third  book  of  Buswell’s  photography,  titled 
Traces:  Montana 's  Frontier  Re-visited,  in  support  of  an  exhibition  of  his 
work  at  the  Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture  in  Fall  2007. 

Russell  Walks,  a  graphic  designer 
and  teacher  at  the  Career  Center  in 
Billings,  who  has  been  working  on 
artwork  that  will  be  used  for  promo¬ 
tions  for  the  new  Indiana  Jones  movie. 

Walks  has  previously  done  art  for 
LucasFilm  Ltd.,  including  posters  for 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  first  “Star 
Wars”  film.  It  was  this  background 
that  led  to  his  contract  with  Dr.  Pepper 
and  Kellogg’s  to  promote  the  fourth 
film  in  the  Indiana  Jones  franchise. 

His  work  for  the  film  includes  a 
life-sized  cardboard  standee  of  Har¬ 
rison  Ford  as  Indiana  Jones.  Through 
his  own  experience  as  a  graphic  designer.  Walks  hopes  to  impart  to  his 
students  that  professionalism  counts.  “Everybody  can  hand  in  a  piece  of 
artwork  that  doesn’t  have  fingerprints  on  it,  that  is  the  right  size,  that  is 
on  time,”  he  said.  “Once  professionalism  is  second  nature,  it  frees  you  up 
to  be  creative.”  He  also  tells  his  students:  “Persistence  is  as  important  as 
talent.” 

-  Billings  Gazette  (Jan.  20) 

Montana  artists  Tobin  Capp  of  Bozeman,  Jay  Contway  of  Great 
Falls.  Mary  Michael  of  Livingston  and  Con  Williams  of  Belgrade, 
whose  bronze  sculptures  were  selected  as  trophies  for  the  next  five  years 
at  the  Calgary  Stampede.  The  artists  all  assembled  in  Calgary  in  October 
to  compete  against  sculptors  from  across  the  continent  in  the  Calgary 
Stampede  Bronze  Competition.  Among  the  18  trophies  selected,  12  were 
designed  by  Montanans,  Williams  won  six,  Capp  three,  Contway  two 
and  Michael  one.  With  the  win  comes  the  responsibility  to  create  seven 
copies  of  the  trophy  (five  for  rodeo  champs  from  2008-2012,  one  for  the 
Stampede’s  permanent  collection  and  another  for  the  event  sponsor),  and 
_  that  work  also  lands  in  the  hands  of  Mon¬ 
tanans.  Burkhart  Bronze  in  Bozeman  and 
Art  Casting  of  Montana  in  Belgrade  will 
cast  replicas  for  the  three  Bozeman-area 
artists  (plus  two  Canadians  -  the  only  two 
contest  winners  who  are  not  from  Mon¬ 
tana),  while  Contway  will  cast  his  own 
work.  According  to  Bob  Burkhart,  owner 
of  Burkhart  Bronze,  this  makes  perfect 
sense:  "Montana  has  more  foundries  per 
capita  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country,” 
he  told  the  Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle. 


Missoula  artist  Marlys  Boddy,  whose 
stoneware  sculpture  “Suffragette”  was 
accepted  into  the  National  Sculpture 
Society’s  75th  Annual  Awards  Exhibition 
in  New  York  City.  Fifty-five  sculptors  were 
chosen  from  over  200 


sions  are  still  in  progress 
with  the  final  two  artists).  Parker,  a 
long-time  construction  worker  who 
became  a  full-time  sculptor  in  1991, 
told  a  Daily  Inter  Lake  reporter  that  he 
tries  to  capture  “single  moments  where 
a  story  hits  an  adrenaline  spike”  in  his 
sculptures.  Over  the  past  1 7  years,  his 
business  has  moved  from  the  kitchen 
table  to  a  5,000-square-foot  building 
east  of  Kalispell  with  five  employees. 
In  “Something  Coming,”  he  depicts 
a  Flathead  hiker’s  deepest  fear  -  the 
moment  of  encountering  a  mother  griz¬ 
zly  and  her  two  cubs  on  a  backwoods 
trail.  He  estimates  the  bears  that  loom 
above  the  intersection  will  be  1-1/2  the 
size  of  real  bears.  The  commis- 


Replica  of  “Something 
Coming”  by  Daniel  Parker 

(Garrett  Cheen,  Daily  Inter  Lake) 


sion,  he  adds,  “is  an  opportunity  that  comes  one  or  two  times  in  a 
lifetime.” 

Sculptor  Tim  Holmes  of  Helena,  who  has  been  awarded  the 
prize  for  best  artwork  at  the  New  Way  Media  Festival  in  Berkeley, 
CA.  Dr.  David  Randolph,  host  and  founder  of  the  festival,  said 
that  Holmes’s  film,  “The  23rd  Psalm,”  was  “a  hit  with  the  festi¬ 
val  audience,”  and  indicated  there  was  interest  from  other  artists 
of  different  genres  in  becoming  involved  in  Holmes’s  film  series 
project.  Dr.  Randolph  is  widely  known  as  a  leader  in  worship  and 
the  arts.  “The  23rd  Psalm”  is  one  of  a  series  of  short  films  called 
“Body  Psalms,”  which  Holmes  has  been  working  for  several 
years.  The  series  brings  together 


“Suffragette”  by 
Marlys  Boddy 

artists  who  applied  to  the  juried  competition.  The 
sculptures  on  display  encompass  a  variety  of  media, 
from  bronze  marble  and  wood  to  cast  glass  and  stone¬ 
ware,  and  represent  the  diverse  styles,  backgrounds 
and  disciplines  of  NSS  members. 

Great  Falls  artist  Ron  Ukrainetz,  whose  painting, 

"Two  Lane  to  Dupuyer,”  was  included  in  PaintAmer¬ 
ica  Competition’s  Top  100  for  2007.  The  competition 
selects  two  pieces  from  each  state  to  fully  represent 
the  country.  There  are  two  divisions:  a  full-scale 
competition  (Top  100);  and  a  Top  50  mini  division, 
with  one  piece  from  each  state.  Artists  were  asked  to 
submit  representational  art  that  depicts  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  America,  with  paintings  of  nature,  landscapes,  seascapes  and 
cityscapes.  PaintAmerica  is  a  nonprofit  organization  formed  to  support 
and  promote  the  visual  arts  at  the  state  and  national  levels.  The  annual  art 
competitions  provide  a  top-notch,  national  venue  for  local,  regional  and 


various  forms  of  art,  poetry  from 
several  belief  systems,  and  ques¬ 
tions  about  body  image  in  our  culture. 
Holmes  has  used  these  films  in  work¬ 
shops,  stage  performance,  discussion 
panels,  and  art  installations  at  universi¬ 
ties,  seminaries  and  churches  across  the 
country. 

Diane  Hausmann  of  Fairfield  who 
was  commissioned  by  Laura  Rotegard 
to  paint  the  ornament  for  the  Grant- 
Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic  Site  in 

Deer 


Ornament  by 
Diane  Hausmann 


Lodge  for  the  National  Christmas  Tree. 
The  nine-inch  ornament  depicts  ranch 
founders  John  Grant  and  Conrad  Kohrs, 
the  large  white  house  with  a  Belgian 
team  and  freight  wagon  being  greeted  by 
Mrs.  Kohrs  at  the  front  gate,  a  chuck- 
wagon  and  herd  of  cattle,  three  herd  bulls 
and  the  cow/calf  herd.  Hausmann,  who 
has  worked  on  other  projects  with  the 
Grant-Kohrs  Ranch,  joined  Rotegard  for 
a  reception  Nov.  28  at  the  White  House, 
hosted  by  First  Lady  Laura  Bush. 

Nationally  recognized  Montana 
jewelry  artist  Ken  Bova,  whose  work 
was  recently  acquired  by  the  Tacoma  Art 
Museum  in  Tacoma.  WA,  for  its  permanent 
collection.  The  acquired  piece, 

“Daddy’s  Pride  and  Joy,”  is  a  14-karat  gold  and  mixed-media 
brooch  memorializing  the  artist’s  father.  “Collecting  contem¬ 
porary  artists  is  an  essential  part  of  our  mission  to  support  and 
preserve  the  vitality  of  Northwest  art,”  says  Allison  South,  the 
museum’s  exhibition  and  collection  assistant,  “This  acquisi¬ 
tion  helps  us  achieve  this  goal.”  Bova,  who  recently  resigned 
his  position  as  an  adjunct  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  at  Montana  State  University  where 
he  taught  jewelry  and  metalsmithing  for 
nearly  20  years,  now  lives  in  Anaconda, 
where  he’s  pursuing  his  studio  career  full 
time. 


“Daddy’s  Pride  and  Joy” 
by  Ken  Bova 
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Send  us 
your  good 
news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and 
arts  administra¬ 
tors:  Please  let 
us  know  about 
major  awards 
and  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Send  your 
good  news 
to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively 
Times,  33651 
Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT 
59824;  or  email; 
writeus@lively 
times.com. 

If  you  include 
a  digital  photo, 
please  make 
sure  it’s  at  least 
150  lines  per 
inch  (Ipi  or  dpi). 


Bozeman  metalsmith  and  jeweler 
Kimberly  Navratil-Pope,  whose  work 
appeared  in  the  January  issue  of  Art  Jew¬ 
elry.  Each  issue  of  the  magazine  features  a 


Locket  wth 
Kimberly 


pearl  handle  by 
Navratil-Pope 


“Two  Lane 
Ron 


to  Dupuyer 
Ukrainetz 


gallery  section  that  spotlights  a  collection  of  jewelry 
from  artists  across  the  country.  Navratil-Pope’s  work 
was  selected  while  the  artist  was  attending  an  American 
Craft  Council  exhibition  last  spring.  The  artist  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Arcadia  in  New  York  City  and  locally  at  the  Holter  Museum  of 
Art  and  the  Depot  Gallery  in  Ennis. 

More  Congrats  on  next  page 
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Grant 
brings 
Roxy  closer 
to  facelift 

A  major  facelift 
is  coming  to 
the  Missoula's 
historic  Roxy 
Theater,  home  of 
the  International 
Wildlife  Media 
Center  (IWMC) 
and  International 
Wildlife  Film  Fes¬ 
tival,  provided  the 
organization  can 
meet  a  fundrais¬ 
ing  challenge 
posed  by  the  M.J. 
Murdock  Chari¬ 
table  Trust. 

The  trust 
has  pledged  a 
Top-off”  grant  of 
$50,000  if  the 
Wildlife  Media 
Center  and  Wild¬ 
life  Film  Festival 
can  raise  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,000  in 
additional  funds 
to  complete  the 
Roxy  Restoration 
Project. 

This  project  will 
enable  the  Media 
Center  and  Film 
Festival  to  restore 
the  exterior  of  the 
theater  and  pur¬ 
chase  a  state-of- 
the-art  high-defi¬ 
nition  projection 
system  for  one  of 
the  center’s  three 
movie  theaters. 

In  addition  to 
raising  $15,000 
to  meet  the 
Murdock  chal¬ 
lenge,  the  IWMC 
is  also  striving  to 
raise  $45,000  to 
completely  retire 
its  debt  on  the 
building,  which 
the  organization 
purchases  in  in 
2002. 

In  addition  to 
hosting  IWMC 
speakers,  film 
showings  and  an 
art  gallery  and  gift 
shop,  the  Roxy’s 
three  theaters  can 
be  rented  for  spe¬ 
cial  events.  Visit 
www.wildlifefilms. 
org  for  details. 
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More  Congrats  to  ... 


Great  Falls  artist  David  Powers,  whose  drawing  “Faun  Sniffing  Bear- 
grass  received  an  award  in  the  Art  Renewal  Center  International  Salon 
2007.  In  addition,  one  of  his  paintings  appears  in  the  February-March  issue 
of  International  Artist. 

Whitefish  arti.st  Shawna  Moore  for  her  solo  exhibition,  “Sutra,”  at 
Lyndsay  McCandless  Contemporary  in  Jackson,  WY.  The  show  opens 
March  5  following  a  three-day  encaustic  and  mixed-media  painting  work¬ 
shop  by  the  artist  at  Jackson's  Center  for  the  Arts.  Moore  will  also  partici¬ 
pate  this  May  in  the  Missoula  Art  Museum’s  encau.stic  invitational  featur¬ 
ing  six  encaustic  painters  from  three  states. 

Montana  artist  Sven  Lindauer,  whose  original  painting  of  three  moun¬ 
tain  goats  in  their  natural  habitat  is  the  first-place  winner  of  the  2008 
International  Wildlife  Film  Fe.stival  poster  art  contest.  The  painting  will 
now  become  the  poster  art  and  image  for  all  printed  materials  representing 
the  .3 1st  annual  International  Wildlife  Film  Festival,  and  adorn  collectible 
posters,  t-shirts,  the  festival  program  and  website.  According  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  Janet  Rose,  “Sven’s  artwork  is  one  of  the  most  breathtaking 
submissions  that  we’ve  had  in  our  eight  years  of  this  contest.”  The  second 
place  winner  of  the  eighth  annual  contest  is  Janet  McGahan,  whose  oil 
“Home”  portrays  elk;  and  the  third-place  winner  is  Nikki  Peters,  who 

took  first  place  last  year.  The  International 
Wildlife  Film  Festival  will  celebrate  and 
showcase  the  winning  art  May  2  at  the  Roxy 
Theater  as  part  of  Missoula’s  monthly  art 
walk. 

Mishael  Lee,  a  17-year-old  junior  at 
Bozeman  High  School,  who  was  the  winner 
of  this  year’s  Intermountain  Opera  Associa¬ 
tion  poster-design  contest.  Each  year,  the  lOA 
invites  students  in  art  teacher  Mark  Sullivan’s 
advanced  placement  class  to  submit  art  work 
that  will  be  used  in  promoting  the  spring 
opera.  This  year  the  lOA  is  celebrating  its 
30th  anniversary  with  a  lavish  production  of 
Bizet’s  “Carmen.”  Lee,  who  moved  to  Bozeman  with  his  family  from  Seoul, 
Korea,  three  years  ago,  is  not  ordinarily  an  opera  fan  but  said  he  thought  he 
would  make  use  of  the  tickets  to  “Carmen”  that  come  with  winning  the  con¬ 
test  -  along  with  a  cash  award.  “I  listen  to  all  kinds  of  music,”  he  said,  but 
confessed  that  his  favorite  is  rap.  According  to  art  teacher  Sullivan,  the  lOA 
board  “picked  a  truly  special  design  this  year 
-  dramatic  and  eye-catching.” 

Bill  SfrizicJi  of  A.  Hooker’s  Gallery  and 
Custom  Framing  in  Great  Fails,  who  was 
recently  elected  vice  president  of  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Picture  Framers  Association,  Northern 
Rockies  Chapter. 

Ashlee  Young,  a  pianist  studying  at  MSU- 
E  tilings,  who  has  been  selected  as  a  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  Young  Soloists  Award  presented 
annually  by  VSAarts.  She’ll  perform  May  29 
at  the  Kennedy  Center’s  Terrace  Theater  in 
Washington,  DC,  and  is  tentatively  scheduled 
to  perform  April  10  at  the  annual  VSA  Caba¬ 
ret  Show  at  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  in  Missoula.  Young  and  the  2006  Young  Soloist  winner,  Jacqueline 
Weitz,  are  both  students  of  Dorothea  Cromley  at  MSU-Billings. 

Montana  native  and  Los  Angeles  lo¬ 
cal  Heidi  Swan,  whose  original  song, 
“Take  It  All,”  was  named  number- 
one-rated  song  by  Song  of  the  Year 
(www.songoftheyear.com)  songwrit¬ 
ing  contest.  Swan,  who  performs  at 
venues  in  L.A.,  and  has  toured  as  a 
musical  guest  with  the  Comedy  Slams 
and  Jams  Tour,  competed  against 
songwriters  from  around  the  world  for 
the  honor.  Song  of  the  Year  is  an  in¬ 
ternational  contest  supporting  VH-l’s 
Save  The  Music  Foundation;  its 
Judges  are  some  of  the  biggest  names 
in  music  and  include  many  .Grammy 
Award  winners. 

Lolo  author  Tim  Laskowski,  who  was  a  featured  speaker  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Brain  Injury  Social  Work  Group  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  December.  Laskowski  spoke  about  writing  Every  Good  Boy  Does  Fine, 
a  novel  about  a  man  with  a  brain  injury  living  in  a  Montana  group  home 
(published  in  2003  by  Southern  Methodist  University  Press).  Laskowski  is 
on  the  board  of  directors  for  VSA  arts  of  Montana  and  is  a  case  manager 
for  people  with  physical  disabilities  in  Missoula.  He  has  published  short 
fiction,  reviews,  essays,  and  poetry  in  multiple  periodicals. 

Media  Arts  in  Public  Schools  (MAPS),  which  received  a  2007  Award 
of  Excellence  in  the  Education  Division  of  the  Society  for  New  Communi¬ 
cations  Research  (SNCR)  awards  program.  The  society  honors  innovative 
individuals,  corporations,  nonprofit  organizations,  educational  institutions 
and  media  outlets  that  are  pioneering  the  use  of  social  media,  ICT,  mobile 
media,  online  communities,  virtual  worlds  and  collaborative  technolo¬ 
gies.  The  award  winners  were  announced  Dec.  5  at  the  society’s  awards 
gala  in  Boston.  Now  in  its  fourth  year,  MAPS  has  expanded  from  its  core 
program  at  Corvallis  High  School  to  affiliations  with  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs 


Heidi  Swan 


Ashlee  Young 


in  Missoula,  Bozeman,  Red  Lodge  and  Wolf  Point.  The  organization’s 
goal  is  to  educate  and  create  quality  Jobs  for  youngsters  by  encouraging 
and  developing  a  student’s  creative  voice,  communication  ability  and 
confidence  through  the  media  arts.  "The  MAPS  program  exemplifies 
the  mission  of  this  awards  program  -  the  successful  and  innovative  use 
of  new  communications  solutions  and  social  media  practices  to  enhance 
communications  and  relationships,”  said  Mike  Manuel  of  the  SNCR. 

Billings  kindergarten  teachers  Erin  Pehl,  Sally  Bishop  and  Shelly 
Dunbar  of  Broadwater  Elementary  School,  who  received  the  first  Im¬ 
ages  Art  Grant  from  the  Billings  Art  Association,  Their  project,  called 
“Valentines  from  Caring  Kids,”  included  all  61  kindergartners  as  well 
as  their  fourth  and  fifth  grade  buddies.  The  five-year-olds,  with  the  help 
of  their  buddies,  made  valentines,  which  went  to  Broadwater  School’s 
partner  in  education,  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  for  distribution  to  children 
and  elderly  patients. 

The  Center  for  Music  by  People  with  Disabilities,  which  received 
new  funding  from  the  Dewing  Foundation  of  Massachu.setts  to  help 
children  below  12  years  of  age  study  music.  In  addition,  seven  grants, 
which  include  funding  from  foundations  in  Washington,  New  York, 
Arizona,  Texas,  Utah  and  Illinois,  provide  continued  support  of  their 
services  for  84  people  with  disabilities  in  Missoula  County. 


Transitions 


Welcome  to  Tamar  Stanley,  the  new  executive  director  of  the  Ravalli 
County  Museum  in  Hamilton,  and  John  Recore,  the  mu.seum’s  new 
development  director.  The  new  duo  has  big  plans  for  the  old  building. 
“We  want  this  place  to  become  a  cultural  center  for  the  Bitterroot  Val¬ 
ley,”  Stanley  said.  "We’re  working  to  make  this  old  courthouse  become 
alive  again.”  To  make  that  happen,  the  two  want  to  reach  out  to  schools 
throughout  the  county  and  offer  opportunities  to  tie  in  curriculum  with 
local  exhibits.  They  also  plan  to  continue  the  museum’s  Sunday  Se¬ 
ries,  which  features  a  variety  of  presentations  on  historical  topics  each 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  hope  to  bring  the  museum  into  the  digital  age  by 
upgrading  its  website  and  taking  a  look  at  the  possibilities  of  making 
its  historical  archives  more  accessible  to  the  general  public.  Their  first 
large-scale  exhibit,  “The  Artist  and  the  Wolves,”  featured  an  eclectic 
collection  of  pieces  collected  by  Frank  Laurence,  acting  director  for  The 
University  of  Montana’s  Higher  Learning  Center  in  Hamilton,  as  well  as 
pieces  produced  by  other  Montana  artists  -  including  an  iron  wolf  weld¬ 
ed  by  10  Hamilton  High  School  students.  “Developing  new  partnerships 
with  our  local  schools  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  keys  to  our  success.” 
Stanley  said.  “We’re  looking  forward  to  helping  make  that  happen.” 

-  from  The  Missoulian  (Dec.  30) 

Welcome  to  Grandstreet  Theatre’s  new  artistic  director,  Stephen 
Alexander,  who  joined  the  staff  at  the  Helena  theatre  in  October.  Before 
moving  to  Montana,  Alexander  was  one  of  the  most  recognized  theatre 
artists  in  Portland,  OR.  He  is  a  four-time  Drammy  Award  winner 
(Portland’s  “Tony’s”)  for  direction,  music  direction  and  piano  perfor¬ 
mance.  He  was  also  honored  by  the  Oregon  Theatre  Alliance  for  music 
direction.  In  2005,  Alexander  received  the  Leslie  O.  Fulton  Fellowship, 
to  partially  fund  the  composition  and  creation  of  the  opera  "Lost  Bird.” 
He  earned  his  MFA  in  directing  from  Illinois  State  University,  and  also 
attended  The  College  of  Wooster  in  Ohio,  and  The  British  and  European 
Studies  Group  in  London.  He 
served  as  music  director  for  the 
past  two  summers  at  the  Opera 
House  Theatre  in  Philipsburg. 

Best  wishes  to  Penny  Redli, 
long-time  executive  director 
of  Carbon  County  Historical 
Society  and  Museum  in  Red 
Lodge,  who  resigned  from  her 
post  Jan.  3 1  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Stillwater  Historical  Society  in  Columbus,  where  she 
lives.  Redli  spent  nine  years  at  the  helm  of  the  Red  Lodge  museum, 
and  during  her  tenure  there,  membership  increased  from  less  than  100 
to  800.  “Under  Penny’s  leadership,  our  archives  are  now  organized  and 
stored  in  acid-free  containers  for  long-term  preservation,  our  newspa¬ 
per  archives  can  now  be  accessed  through  a  state-of-the-art  microfilm 
reader,  and  the  cataloging  of  our  artifacts  is  well  under  way,”  says  Paul 
Henry,  the  society’s  acting  president.  Redli  said  she  will  miss  her  service 
to  the  Carbon  County  Historical  Society,  but  is  eager  to  use  her  many 
years  of  experience  to  develop  the  Museum  of  the  Beartooths  in  Colum¬ 
bus.  Meanwhile,  the  Carbon  County  Historical  Society  has  formed  an 
exploratory  committee  to  begin  looking  for  a  new  director  “steeped  in 
the  history  of  our  community  and  the  West,  someone  who  demonstrates 
a  deep  personal  interest  in  preserving  and  communicating  the  unique 
history  of  Carbon  County.” 

Best  wishes  to  the  Sandpiper  Gallery  of  Poison,  which  moves  to 
a  new  home  in  March  after  more  than  20  years  at  its  location  adjacent 
to  the  Poison  City  Library.  The  nonprofit  gallery,  which  has  around  70 
members,  finished  its  tenure  at  the  library  space  with  an  exhibit  titled 
“Celebrate  Change.”  Its  new  home,  at  306-1/2  Main  St.,  offers  the  gal¬ 
lery  better  exposure,  says  director  Mary  Kelley.  “It’s  a  great  space,”  Kel¬ 
ley  said.  “It’s  a  better  location  than  what  we’ve  got  now.  For  one  thing, 
it’s  a  storefront  and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  still  don’t  know  we’re 
in  the  library  building.”  The  building  is  owned  by  Dick  Bratton  and  his 
wife  Sandy  Farrell,  proprietors  of  Alpine  Tipis,  who  plan  to  shut  down 
the  retail  end  of  their  business  and  continue  wholesale  production  in  the 
back  of  the  building,  freeing  up  the  storefront  for  the  Sandpiper.  “Now 
we’ll  be  able  to  be  open  nights  when  there  are  downtown  events  happen¬ 
ing  and  be  a  part  of  the  Main  Street  goings-on,”  said  Kelley. 

-  from  The  Missoulian 


Stephen  Alexander 


State  of  the  Arts  •  March/April  2008 


MAC  seeks  candidates 
for  Cultural  and 
Aesthetic  Project 
advisory  committee 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  consider¬ 
ing  requests  from  individuals  who  would 
like  to  serve  on  the  Cultural  and  Aesthetic 
Project  Advisory  Committee.  The  commit¬ 
tee  reviews  all  Cultural  Trust  grants  before 
they  go  to  the  legislature.  MAC  makes  half 
of  the  appointments  to  this  committee,  and 
the  Montana  Historical  Society  makes  the 
other  half. 

The  arts  council  looks  for  candidates 
with  a  broad  range  of  professional  arts 
expertise,  and  also  geographic,  racial  and 
gender  balance  for  the  committee. 

Obligations  of  the  four-year  terms 
include  attending  a  two-day  panel  meet¬ 
ing  every  other  year  and  reviewing  up  to 
100  grant  applications  in  preparation  for 
that.  The  next  meeting  will  tentatively  take 
place  Oct.  13t14,  2008. 

If  you  are  interested  in  being  considered, 
please  send  a  letter  of  interest  and  resume 
to:  PO  Box  202201,  Helena  MT  59620  or 
email  khan@mt.gov  by  April  30,  2008.  If 
you  have  submitted  a  resume  previously  and 
wish  to  be  considered  again,  please  let  us 
know. 


NEA  budget  (from  page  1) 


The  bill  also  includes  changes  in  the  Arts 
and  Artifacts  Indemnity  Program  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  that  is 
administered  by  the  NEA.  Created  by  Congress 
in  1975  to  facilitate  international  exhibitions, 
the  program  has  made  it  possible  for  museum 
attendees  across  the  country  to  see  important 
works  of  art  from  around  the  globe. 

The  changes  authorize  a  substantial  increase 
in  federal  indemnity.  This  increase  will  support 
a  domestic  component  to  the  program,  which 
defrays  insurance  costs  when  American  muse¬ 
ums  loan  works  to  one  another. 

"The  new  legislation  is  enormously  impor¬ 
tant  both  to  American  museums  and  to  the 
millions  of  people  who  visit  them  each  year,” 
notes  Gioia.  "It  allows  American  mu.seums  to 
share  their  collections  with  one  another  in  an 
affordable  way.” 


i  "The  skyrocketing  cost  of  insuring  art 
exhibitions  is  a  major  issue,”  he  adds.  "The 
domestic  program  will  do  immeasurable  good 
in  increasing  access  to  great  visual  art  across 
the  country.” 

The  bill  also  includes  statutory  language 
for  an  honorific  award  to  artists  working  in 
I  opera  that  is  similar  to  the  NEA’s  Jazz  Master 
Awards  and  National  Heritage  Fellowships. 

"It  is  important  for  America  to  honor  its 
great  artists  and  their  work,”  says  Gioia. 

“This  new  award  category  will  give  the  NEA 
an  opportunity  to  celebrate  the  achieve- 
^  ments  of  one  of  this  nation’s  great  -  but  often 
I  neglected  -  musical  art  forms.  We’ll  have 
much  more  to  report  about  this  in  the  coming 
I  months.” 

-  Courtesy  of  the  National  Assembly 
of  State  Arts  Agencies 


YAM  director  thanks  arts  community 


Condolences  to  ... 


The  friends  and  family  of  Butte  artist,  de¬ 
signer  and  architect  Robert  Corbett.  He  died 
unexpectedly  Jan.  15  at  age  61.  Corbett  was  a 
muse  and  mentor  for  artists  and  car  collectors 
across  the  region,  with  his  playful  art  projects 
like  the  “Mirrormobile”  featured  in  film  direc¬ 
tor  Harold  Blank’s  movie  on  art-cars  and  in  the 
movie  “Don’t  Come  Knocking.” 

Born  Aug.  12,  1946,  in  Butte,  Corbett 
attended  St.  John’s  and  Boys  Central  High 
School.  He  graduated  with  honors  from  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University  in  architecture  in  1969. 
He  began  his  career  designing  furniture  and  a 
famous  resort  in  Maui,  Hawaii,  and  continued 
in  Butte,  where  he  worked  a  draftsman,  as  City 
of  Butte  planning  director  and  for  the  Butte 
Forward  effort. 

In  1977,  Corbett  joined  the  staff  of  the 
National  Center  for  Appropriate  Technology, 
where  he  served  as  director  of  the  Buildings 
Group  and  gave  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  homebuilders 
for  more  than  15  years.  In 
1980,  he  produced  his  first 
detailed  super-insulated 
house  plan,  with  Chester 
Hansen.  Working  with  a 
national  team.  Corbett’s 
work  in  the  mid-1980s 
with  Barbara  Miller  led 
to  a  lifelong  professional 
partnership  and  to  the  in¬ 
fluential  “Montana  Super¬ 
insulation  Project,”  which  won  the  Governor’s 
Energy  Award  in  1987. 

In  1994,  Corbett  co-founded  the  National 
Affordable  Housing  Network,  and  served  as  its 
president  and  director  of  research.  With  proj¬ 
ects  in  several  states,  this  national  nonprofit 
organization  is  building  self-help  homes  in  its 
home  territory  of  Southwest  Montana,  pioneer¬ 
ing  the  “zero-energy”  home  effort  for  afford¬ 
able  housing.  He  also  served  as  a  Habitat  for 
Humanity  volunteer  and  leader  since  1993,  and 
served  on  the  board  of  the  local  affiliate. 

His  career  in  graphic  arts  started  as  a  teen¬ 
ager,  when  he  was  hired  by  Butte’s  JC  Penney 
Store  on  Park  Street.  His  own  art  subjects 
cover  a  broad  range,  which  he  shared  on  a 
website,  www.artbyoxo.com. 

Corbett  was  also  nationally  known  for  his 
home  at  the  old  Clark  zinc  mill  on  Timber 
Butte,  which  has  been  featured  on  a  number 
of  TV  programs.  He  designed  Evel  Knievel’s 
Butte  home,  and  developed  a  lifelong  art  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  famous  daredevil,  creating 
concept  drawings  for  Knievel’s  promotional 
ideas.  He  was  a  co-founder  and  art  director 
of  Evel  Knievel  Days,  creating  each  year’s 
promotional  materials. 


Dec.  24,  2007 

To  Montana's  generous  arts  community: 

As  the  year  draws  to  a  close,  it  is  the  sea¬ 
son  when  much  giving  takes  place  and  when 
we  offer  gestures  of  appreciation  to  those 
who  have  helped  us  do  our  jobs,  offer  what 
we  can  to  our  community ,-and  care  for  those 
around  us.  This  year,  it  has  unusual  meaning 
for  me. 

On  March  1 , 2006. 1  was  pleased  to  begin 
my  duties  as  the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum’s 
executive  director.  My  partner,  sculptor  Nick 
Lamb,  followed  me  to  Montana  as  soon  as 
our  house  in  northern  California  sold. 

We  brought  with  us  ten  tons  of  our  lives’ 
material  trappings,  including  an  extensive  art 
library  and  art  collections  assembled  from 
artist  friends,  relatives  and  other  favorites. 
All  of  this  went  up  in  smoke  on  Aug.  1 9, 
2007,  along  with  our  home  and  Nick’s  stu¬ 
dio,  in  one  of  Montana’s  many  wildfires. 

In  the  aftermath  of  that  horrific  experi¬ 
ence,  the  one  good  to  emerge  was  our  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  extraordinary  generosity  and 
fellow-feeling  from  Montana’s  artists  and 
the  many  who  support  Montana's  rich  artis¬ 
tic  community.  Assistance  and  well  wishes 
came  in  all  forms,  and  in  many  cases  from 
individuals  we  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting.  From  welcome  and  heartfelt 


gifts  of  everything  from  clothing  to  garden 
produce  to  art  (art  before  furniture,  we  say!), 
we  benefited  from  an  embarrassment  of 
riches  from  so  many.  It  has  been  a  humbling 
experience.  We  offer  our  deep  and  grateful 
thanks  to  everyone  who  sympathized  with 
our  plight  and  assisted  in  any  way. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  note  that  artists 
Adrian  Arleo,  Richard  Notkin  and  Phoebe 
Toland  ensured  that  we  knew  about  CERF, 
the  Craft  Emergency  Relief  Fund.  We  wish 
to  pass  on  our  praise  for  this  organization  to 
everyone  who  does  not  already  know  about 
them. 

Nick  received  a  prompt  and  very  help¬ 
ful  grant  to  assist  in  rebuilding  his  studio  so 
that  he  could  get  back  to  work  -  long  before 
insurance  reimbursement  will  be  coming 
through.  We  encourage  everyone  to  investi¬ 
gate  www.craftemergency.org  and  consider  a 
gift  to  CERF  if  you  can. 

Further,  we  have  gained  some  insight  into 
emergency  preparedness  issues  with  respect 
to  art  collections  that  we  would  be  happy  to 
share  (wordorder@earthlink.net). 

Our  warm  thanks  to  Montana’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  artistic  community! 

Robyn  G.  Peterson 
Executive  Director 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings 


Butte  architect,  designer  and  “motorhead”  Robert  Corbett 


Corbett  was  first  and  foremost  a  “motorhead,” 
as  evidenced  by  his  large  stable  of  art-cars.  Also 
a  staunch  supporter  of  Butte,  his  artistic  visions 
of  Butte  gave  people  hope,  and  he  was  a  leader  in 
the  Imagine  Butte  effort  to  build  on  the  Mining 
City’s  strengths. 

-  from  the  Butte  Standard 

The  friends  and  family  of  Hank  Harrington. 
64,  and  Nancy  Harrington,  62.  The  well-known 
Missoula  couple  died  Jan.  6.  on  Flathead  Lake 
near  Wildhorse  Island,  after  their  canoe  appar¬ 
ently  capsized  in  the  icy  waters  of  Flathead  Lake. 
Henry  “Hank”  Harrington  was  former  chairman 
of  The  University  of  Montana  English  Depart¬ 
ment;  his  wife,  Nancy,  was  a  partner  in  the  Mis¬ 
soula  accounting  firm  Boyle,  Deveny  &  Meyer. 

Hank  Harrington  arrived  at  UM  in  1971  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  English,  and  chaired  the 
department  from  1987-92.  He  later  taught  in  the 
Environmental  Studies  Department  after  retiring 
from  the  English  Department,  and  he  and  Tom 
Roy  founded  the  Environmental  Writing  Institute, 
one  of  the  first  writing  conferences  in  the  nation 
to  focus  on  nature  and  environmental  writing. 

It  has  attracted  workshop  leaders  ranging  from 
Rick  Bass  to  Gretel  Ehrlich. 


But  Harrington  may  have  been  best  known 
for  his  classes  on  the  Irish  writer  James  Joyce. 
“Hank  was  a  great  favorite  of  students,  and 
many  of  them  were  fans  just  because  of  his 
Joyce  classes,”  said  Lois  Welch,  who  taught 
with  Harrington  at  UM,  "He  and  I  had  an  an¬ 
nual  Virginia  Woolf  vs.  James  Joyce  debate.” 
“He  made  me  love  Victorian  literature,  which  is 
not  something  I  ever  thought  I  could  love,”  said 
a  former  student,  Ginny  Merriam,  now  director 
of  communications  for  the  city  of  Missoula. 
“He  was  such  a  gentle  person  in  the  classroom, 
and  he  had  a  way  of  letting  us  discover  the  Vic¬ 
torian  writers  he  loved  without  lecturing  us.” 

Nancy  was  a  partner  in  the  accounting  firm 
of  Boyle,  Deveny  &  Meyer,  where  for  21  years 
she  specialized  in  tax  preparation,  nonprofit 
services,  and  trust  and  estate  compliance.  She 
served  on  the  board  of  the  Missoula  Food 
Bank.  Intermountain  Planned  Parenthood  and 
Child  Care  Resources.  Both  of  the  Harringtons 
gave  generously  of  their  time  and  talents  to 
Sussex  School. 

The  couple  also  had  a  healthy  appetite 
for  adventure:  He  built  a  26-foot,  ocean-go¬ 
ing  wooden  sailboat,  which  he  had  sailed  on 
Flathead  Lake  and  Puget  Sound;  and  she  joined 
him  on  motorcycle  trips  through  foreign  lands. 
Geoff  Sutton  of  Missoula  figures  he  and  Hank 
put  60,000  to  75,000  miles  on  their  BMW  mo¬ 
torcycles  traveling  together  over  the  years,  not 
just  on  trips  to  the  Southwest  and  Mexico,  but 
in  places  as  diverse  as  Saudi  Arabia  and  South 
Africa. 

During  the  couple's  memorial  service  in  Mis¬ 
soula!  Mike  Sherwood  recalled  Joyce’s  claim 
from  “The  Dead”  that  it  is  better  to  die  pursu¬ 
ing  a  passion  than  to  have  never  lived.  “What 
magnifies  their  deaths  is  the  way  they  lived 
their  lives,”  he  said. 

-  from  The  Missoulian 
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Donations 
still  needed 
to  rebuild 
Rialto 

The  Rialto 
Community 
Theatre  in  Deer 
Lodge,  severely 
damaged  by  fire 
in  2006,  closed 
the  year  on  a 
high  note,  thanks 
to  a  $20,000 
grant  from 
the  Gallagher 
Western  Mon¬ 
tana  Charitable 
Foundation  of 
Missoula,  and  an¬ 
other  $40,000  in 
donations  given 
during  the  holiday 
season. 

Total  costs  for 
resurrecting  the 
theatre  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  about 
$3.5  million,  with 
over  $1.2  million 
raised  so  far.  The 
ornate  terra¬ 
cotta  fagade,  the 
stage  area  with 
six  original  1921 
backdrops,  and 
sidewalls  were 
saved  from  the 
fire  on  Nov.  4, 
2006,  but  the 
auditorium,  bal¬ 
cony,  lobby,  and 
restrooms  of  the 
historic  720-seat 
building  were 
lost. 

The  Rialto  is 
used  for  all  local 
school  plays  and 
concerts,  travel¬ 
ing  productions 
and  dance  recit¬ 
als,  affordable 
current  movies 
and  many  other 
events,  and  is  the 
only  auditorium 
in  Powell  County. 

It  was  recently 
featured  on  a 
segment  of  a 
new  “Backroads 
of  Montana”  on 
Montana  PBS. 

Tax-deductible 
donations  may 
be  sent  to  PO 
Box  874  In  Deer 
Lodge,  and  de¬ 
tails  are  available 
at  www.deerlodge 
rlalto.com. 
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Send  us 
book  ideas 

Two  Helena 
publishing  com¬ 
panies  welcome 
book  ideas. 

Farcountry 
Press  invites 
writers,  photogra¬ 
phers,  and  illustra¬ 
tors  to  submit  their 
book  ideas  for 
consideration. 

Farcountry  pub¬ 
lishes  books  on 
regional  popular 
history,  natural 
history  and  na¬ 
tional  parks  for  a 
general  audience 
and  for  children. 
The  company 
also  publishes 
color  photography 
books  on  regions, 
states,  cities  and 
national  parks,  but 
generally  does  not 
publish  poetry  or 
fiction. 

Please  send 
book  proposals  to; 
Acquisitions,  PO 
Box  5630,  Helena, 
MT  59604.  Include 
a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope 
or  your  materials 
will  not  be  re¬ 
turned,  and  do  not 
send  original  art 
or  photographs. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.far 
countrypress.com. 

Riverbend 
Publishing  also 
welcomes  book 
proposals  about 
Montana  and  the 
West.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes 
award-winning 
books  on  regional 
history,  natural 
history,  photogra¬ 
phy  and  Glacier 
and  Yellowstone 
national  parks, 
plus  cookbooks 
and  fiction. 

Send  proposals 
to  Editor,  River- 
bend  Publish¬ 
ing,  PO  Box 
5833,  Helena, 

MT  59604.  Visit 
WWW.  riverbend 
publishing.com 
for  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  the 
company. 


Evelyn  Cameron  Montana  s  Frontier 
Photographer 
Text  by  Kristi  Hager 
Published  October  2007  by  Farcountry 
Press,  Helena,  MT 
$14.95  softcover 

Missoula  photographer  and  artist  Kristi 
Hager  clearly  feels  a  kinship  with  Evelyn 
Cameron,  the  British  gentlewoman-turaed- 
homesteader,  whose  vivid  photographs  cap¬ 
ture  frontier  life  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century. 

According  to  Hager,  who  wrote  the  text 
to  accompany  a  new  collection  of  Cameron’s  black  and  white  images,  her  work 
"stands  out  from  other  frontier  photography  because  of  its  unique  mixture  of 
directness,  structure,  theater  and  humor.”  Cameron's  amusing  portrait  of  herself, 
standing  atop  her  horse,  Jim.  embodies  all  of  those  elements,  while  also  portraying 
a  woman  who  is  clearly  enjoying  the  independent  life  she  has  cho.sen  for  herself 
The  1 17  photographs  in  this  collection  were  gleaned  from  the  collection  of 
the  Montana  Historical  Society  and  offer  a  mesmerizing  sliver  of  life  in  eastern 
Montana  100  years  ago.  The  intrepid  photographer,  with  her  nine-pound  Graflex 
camera  tied  to  her  waist,  often  rode  20  or  30  miles  roundtrip  to  photograph  the 
hardscrabble  lives  of  homesteaders,  ranchers  and  sheepherders.  Solemn  children, 
dreamy  immigrants,  durable  farm  wives  and  stubborn  sodbusters  stand  undimin¬ 
ished  against  a  vast  canvas  of  prairie  and  sky, 

Lewis  &  Clark  and  Me  II  The  Journey  West 
Continues 
By  John  Crawford 

Published  2007  by  Stoneydale  Press,  Stevensville, 

MT  and  Windspirit  Books,  Lolo,  MT 
$14.95  softcover 

In  his  second  book,  Lolo  author  John  Crawford 
recounts  his  intense  and  personal  adventuring  along  a 
portion  of  the  Ixwis  and  Clark  Trail  where  the  Expedi¬ 
tion  overcame  seemingly  insurmountable  difficulties 
when  a  dangerous  high-country  snowstorm  threatened 
its  very  survival. 

Crawford,  who  actually  followed  the  path  of  the 
explorers,  completes  the  analysis  of  Lewis  and  Clark’s 
travels  over  the  Bitterroot  Mountains  that  he  began  in 
Lewis  and  Clark  and  Me.  published  in  2005.  Crawford  compares  his  own  difficul¬ 
ties  to  those  of  his  “heroes,”  but  also  recounts  with  humor  some  of  his  encounters 
with  wild  animals.  Forest  Service  personnel  and  fellow  Lewis  and  Clark  “nuts” 
like  himself 

Issued  in  softcover  format,  the  book  includes  64  black  and  white  photographs, 
illustrating  not  only  remnants  of  the  trail,  but  additional  points  of  interest  and 
subsequent  human  activity  in  the  area.  Written  as  a  personal  essay,  the  book  also 
serves  as  a  guide  for  others  who  want  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Corps  of 
Discovery. 

A  New  Year’s  Family 

By  Cookie  Grimes 

Published  2007  by  Tate  Publishing  and  Enterprises, 

Mustang,  OK 
$11.99  softcover 

In  her  first  book.  Cookie  Grimes  tells  an  inspiring 
story  about  the  efforts  of  a  small  boy,  his  mother  and 
all  of  the  animals  in  the  neighborhood  to  find  Sarah 
Duck  a  husband.  The  suitor  they  find  may  not  be  the 
most  beautiful  one  on  the  bayou,  but  a  loving  nature 
and  kind  heart  beat  beneath  his  feathered  breast. 

With  bright,  vivid  illustrations,  the  author  helps 
convey  to  children  -  and  remind  adults  -  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  outside  is  not  nearly  as  important  as 
the  character  on  the  inside. 

Grimes,  who  lives  in  Victor,  wrote  the  book  for  her  grandsons  and  based  it  on 
the  true  story  of  a  duck  that  was  once  part  of  her  life.  “I  write  about  life’s  three 
choices,”  she  says,  “the  smart  choice,  the  easy  choice  and  the  fast  choice  -  many  of 
us  are  unaware  of  these  differences.” 

-  Crystal  Stipe 

Quilting  in  the  Country  Projects  and 
Recipes  to  Celebrate  Life’s  Little  Moments 
By  Jane  Quinn 

Published  2007  by  Martingale  and  Company,  Wood- 
inville,  WA 
$26.95  softcover 

“Creativity  isn’t  restricted  to  any  one  form,”  writes 
quilter  Jane  Quinn  her  new  book.  Quilting  in  the 
■Country.  “It  can  be  embodied  in  cooking,  quilting,  or 
conversation,  among  other  things.” 

Two  of  Quinn’s  favorite  creative  pursuits  -  cooking 
and  quilting  -  are  the  centerpieces  of  this  conversa¬ 
tional  new  book,  which  mingles  recipes  with  quilt 
projects.  She  also  offers  sewing  projects  ranging  from 
baby-shower  gifts  to  mittens,  ornaments  and  a  tree  skirt. 

Her  recipes  take  a  seasonal  slant,  from  springtime’s  “Strawberries  with  Bal¬ 
samic  Vinegar,”  to  pairings  for  a  wine  and  cheese  party  and  wreath  cookies  and 
almond  tea  to  accompany  a  Christmas  fete.  The  veteran  quilt  maker  and  designer 
also  offers  a  section  on  “Quiltmaking  Basics.” 

Quinn,  who  launched  her  Bozeman-based  business.  Quilting  in  the  Country,  in 
1991,  has  also  written  a  book  on  hosting  quilt  retreats  and  four  cookbooks. 


-  Crystal  Stipe 


-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Lem  &  CltTrk 


A  Bakor  S  Odyssoy  celebrating  Time- 

Honored  Recipes  From  America’s  Rich 

Immigrant  Heritage 
By  Greg  Patent 

Published  in  2007  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 

Inc.,  Hoboken,  NJ 
$34.95  hardcover 

Missoula  chef  Greg  Patent  has  authored  a 
cookbook  so  enticing  that  it’s  “comfort  food” 

Just  to  open  the  pages  of  this  savory  tribute  to 
the  “melting  pot  of  America’s  kitchens.” 

To  assemble  this  fine  collection  of  heirloom 
recipes.  Patent  spent  time  in  kitchens  across  the 
country,  cooking  side-by-side  with  five-dozen 
master  bakers.  Thirty  cultures  are  represented,  and  ingredients,  in  some  cases,  had 
to  be  adapted  to  what  is  obtainable  in  this  country. 

Patent’s  instmctions  are  easy  to  follow,  and  beautiful  photographs  by  Kelly 
Gorham  add  a  nice  touch  and  enticement  to  try  many  a  recipe.  A  one-hour-long 
DVD,  filmed  by  Dave  McLean,  embellishes  the  project  by  demonstrating  key  skills 
and  baking  techniques. 

Among  the  pages  of  A  Baker’s  Odyssey,  discover  sweet  breads  and  pastries, 
savory  meat  and  cheese  pies,  fried  doughs,  flat  breads,  crumpets,  pretzels,  cookies, 
tarts  and  so  much  more. 

The  chemist-tumed-master  baker  is  an  experienced  culinary  teacher,  lecturer 
and  TV  chef,  who  won  the  James  Beard  Award  in  2002  for  his  book.  Baking  in 
America. 

-  Judy  Shafter 

Kitchen  Witch 

By  Theresa  Boyar 

Published  in  2007  by  Dancing  Girl  Press,  Chicago,  IL 
$6  chapbook 

Insurrection  in  the  kitchen,  getting  lost  in  a  maze 
of  maize  and  the  “apocalypse  documentaries”  of  late- 
night  TV  (“the  earth  holds  more  lava  than  I  ever  could 
have  guessed”)  are  all  fodder  for  poet  Theresa  Boyar. 

Her  chapbook  offers  a  funny,  prickly,  and  sometimes 
darkly  drawn  ode  to  domesticity. 

In  her  lament  for  the  premature  demise  of  the  gar¬ 
bage  disposal,  “Death  of  a  Domestic  Appliance,”  she 
writes:  “...  Each  evening,  I  scoop  and  eject,  conscious 
always/  of  the  vulnerability  of  the  hand/  as  it  searches 
and  scrapes,  how  a  retired  pulse/  of  current  is  the 
fracture  dividing/  domesticity  from  tragedy.  ...” 

The  author  is  a  seven-time  Pushcart  nominee  whose  poetry,  fiction  and  nonfic¬ 
tion  have  appeared  in  several  Journals.  Her  poem  “Our  Kitchen  of  Perpetual  Fail¬ 
ure”  was  awarded  the  Penny  Jar  Prize  from  Half  Drunk  Muse  and  her  short  story 
“Waxing  Razal”  was  a  2007  BASS  anthology  nominee.  She  lives  with  her  husband 
and  two  sons  in  Helena. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

One  Woman’s  Montana 

Photographs 
By  Kathe  LeSage 
Published  2007  by  Riverbend 

Publishing,  Helena,  MT 
$24.95  softcover 

Opening  Kathe  LeSage’s  collection  of 
photographs  is  like  stepping  into  a  luminous 
world,  where  surface,  texture  and  light  are 
paramount. 

From  her  studies  of  the  wing  and  underbelly  of  a  mallard  and  the  radiant  limbs 
of  dogwood  and  snakegrass,  to  sweeping  landscapes,  her  artistry  conveys  a  deep 
knowing  of  her  home  state.  The  interior  of  a  shearing  shed,  smoke  lifting  from  a 
freshly  branded  calf,  tipis  clustered  on  a  mountain  meadow  and  saddles  dangling 
from  a  lodge-pole  beam  all  catch  her  steady  gaze. 

The  artist  was  bom  in  Great  Falls,  raised  near  Bozeman  and  now  lives  near 
Wolf  Creek,  She  earned  a  degree  in  photography  from  Montana  State  University 
and  has  been  a  freelance  photographer  and  educator  for  more  than  30  years. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Cromwell  Dixon  a  Boy  and  HIs  Plane, 

1892-1911 

By  Martin  J.  Kidston 

Published  2007  by  Farcountry  Press,  Helena,  MT 
$14.95  softcover 

Helena  Journalist  Martin  Kidston  plucks  a  largely 
unknown  page  from  the  annals  of  early  flight  in  his 
fascinating  chronicle  of  Cromwell  Dixon,  the  young 
Ohio  inventor  and  aviator  who  piloted  his  tiny  biplane. 

Little  Hummingbird,  from  Helena  across  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Divide  and  back  (for  a  whopping  $10,000),  and 
died  Just  two  days  later  when  the  same  plane  crashed 
during  a  Spokane  air  show. 

Before  his  untimely  death  at  age  19,  Cromwell 
lived  a  far  larger  life  than  most.  As  a  youngster,  he  studied  rocketry  and  aeronaut¬ 
ics  and  built  a  sailboat  and  a  cog-geared  rollercoaster.  He  invented  and  flew  the 
“Skycycle”  (a  pedal-powered  flying  machine)  at  age  15,  and  eventually  became  the 
youngest  licensed  pilot  in  the  United  States. 

Aviation’s  boy  wonder  “flew  into  the  affections  of  all  Montana,”  according  to 
the  Helena  Independent,  with  his  daredevil  air  show  during  the  state  fair  of  1 9 1 1 . 

Kidston,  a  reporter  for  the  Helena  Independent  Record,  also  wrote  From  Poplar 
to  Papua:  Montana's  163rd  Infantry  Regiment  in  WWH. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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A  Grammar  of  Crow 

By  Randolph  Graczyk 

Published  November  2007  by  the  University  of 

Nebraska  Press,  Lincoln,  NB 
$75  hardcover 

In  A  Gramtmr  of  Crow,  linguist  and  priest 
Randolph  Graczyk  has  assembled  the  first  detailed 
description  of  the  Crow  language  in  a  contemporary 
linguistic  framework.  He  draws  on  more  than  35  years 
of  daily  contact  with  speakers  of  the  language  and  his 
training  as  a  linguist  (he  earned  a  doctorate  in  linguis¬ 
tics  at  the  University  of  Chicago)  to  analyze  and  offer 
examples  of  essential  elements  of  the  language. 

According  to  Graczyk,  3,(X)0-4,(X)0  people  still 
speak  Crow  from  a  tribal  enrollment  of  over  10,(XK)  members,  and  for  at  least 
some  children.  Crow  is  their  first  language. 

“My  goal  is  to  write  a  grammar  that  is  primarily  descriptive,  one  which  will  be 
useful  to  the  linguistic  community  and  to  the  Crow  people  . . .”  writes  the  author  of 
this  valuable,  scholarly  work. 

The  author  is  a  Capuchin-Franciscan  priest  currently  serving  as  pastor  of  St. 
Charles  Parish  on  the  Crow  Reservation  in  Pryor. 

Danny  Goes  to  the  Doctor 

Written  and  illustrated  by  Kristen  Mantooth 
Published  October  2007  by  Ballyhoo  Printing 

and  Design  in  Lewistown,  MT 
$10  softcover 

Kristen  Mantooth,  Miss  Montana  2007, 
discovered  firsthand  when  visiting  young  pa¬ 
tients  at  Shodair  Children's  Hospital  in  Helena 
that  kids  are  often  terrified  at  the  prospect  of 
a  hospital  stay.  “I  wanted  to  do  something  to 
help,”  she  says. 

Her  book.  Danny  Goes  to  the  Doctor,  eases  those  fears  with  a  story  about  a  trip 
to  the  hospital  where  the  young  protagonist’s  nightmares  dissolve.  Danny  imagines 
the  hospital  as  “a  frightening  place  full  of  mean  people”  -  the  “mean  lady  waiting 
inside  the  door”  and  a  doctor  with  “big  mean  eyes,  green  skin,  black  fingernails, 
sharp  teeth.” 

Fortunately,  he  discovers  the  opposite  -  a  kind  receptionist  and  a  friendly 
doctor.  His  plucky  dog  Daisy  provides  a  cheerful  canine  component  to  each  page 
of  this  story,  which  offers  a  great  way  for  parents  to  soothe  their  children's  fears 
about  an  impending  hospital  visit. 

A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  this  book  go  to  the  Children’s  Miracle  Network 
and  its  Montana  affiliate,  Shodair  Children’s  Hospital.  The  author,  who  grew  up  in 
Lewistown,  represented  Montana  in  January  at  the  Miss  America  Pageant. 


The  Watershed  Years 

By  Russell  Rowland 

Published  2007  by  Riverbend  Publishing,  Helena,  MT 
$12.95  softcover 

For  rancher  Blake  Arbuckle,  married  at  last  to  his 
long-time  love,  with  a  child  on  the  way  and  the  family 
ranch  finally  profitable,  peace  and  prosperity  should  be 
close  at  hand. 

Instead,  his  conniving  sister-in-law,  the  return  of 
an  unpredictable  older  brother  and  his  father’s  sud¬ 
den  and  suspicious  death  create  a  cauldron  of  family 
passion  and  deceit  in  this  sequel  to  Russell  Rowland’s 
acclaimed  first  novel.  In  Open  Spaces. 

The  Watershed  Years  continues  the  saga  of  the  Ar¬ 
buckle  family,  as  they  find  love,  endure  loss  and  labor 
relentlessly  on  a  land  that  both  replenishes  and  defeats  them.  Rowland’s  characters 
are  as  rugged  and  complex  as  the  landscape  of  eastern  Montana  they  inhabit  -  and 
while  their  story  is  not  simple,  it  evokes  the  simplicity,  hardship  and  yearning  of 
post-depression  Montana. 

Rowland,  who  lives  in  Billings  and  teaches  writing  online,  has  been  a  sailor, 
ranch  hand  and  author  of  fortunes  for  fortune  cookies. 


A  Western  Heart  ...  in  words  and  vision 
By  R.D.  Johnston 

Published  2007  by  R.D.  Johnston,  Havre,  MT 
$17  softcover 

Cowhand  Rick  Johnston  penned  a  collection  of 
poems  about  his  experiences  -  both  in  and  out  of  the 
saddle  -  in  the  collection,  A  Western  Heart,  where  he 
writes  of  his  vocation: 

“. . .  It’s  a  rare  honor  enjoyed  by  few,/  to  make  a 
livin’  doin’  the  work  1  do./ To  go  to  a  job  each  day  in 
this  great  land,/  ya’  see  by  grace  and  by  Gody  I’m  a 
Montana  ranch  hand.” 

His  poems  explore  the  staples  of  ranchlife  in  Mon¬ 
tana  -  long  winters,  unending  wind  and  the  certainty 
of  spring  -  and  touch  on  lighter  topics  too,  such  as  a 
romantic  interlude  that  gets  sidetracked  when  his  truck  runs  out  of  gas  and  he  has 
to  wrap  his  date  in  his  horse  blanket,  and  an  ode  to  his  faithful  young  cowdog  (who 
“has  almost  got  me  trained"). 

Johnston,  a  member  of  Montana  Country  Poets  and  Pickers,  shares  his  verse 
at  western  and  gospel  gatherings  in  Montana  and  Oregon.  His  first  book  of  poems 
features  photographs  by  Angela  Brandt  and  illustrations  by  David  Waters. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Watershed 

Years 


Rocky  Mountain  Night  Before 
Christmas 

By  Joe  Gribnau 

Published  2007  by  Pelican  Publishing 
1  Company,  Gretna,  LA 
$15.95  hardcover 

A  new  twist  on  a  classic  children’s  Christ¬ 
mas  story.  Rocky  Mountain  Night  Before 
Christmas  tells  of  Santa’s  wild  western  ride  as 
he  journeys  across  the  night  sky  with  a  hoot 
and  a  holler  and  his  eight  flying  cattle.  When 
a  rancher  mistakes  him  for  a  cattle  thief  and 
detains  him,  it’s  up  to  Old  Saint  Nick  to  show 
his  captor  the  spirit  of  the  season  and  save 
Christmas  once  again. 

Joe  Gribnau,  a  fifth  generation  Montanan, 
is  an  elementary-school  teacher  in  Washington  State.  The  inspiration  for  his  book 
came  from  an  assignment  he  gave  his  fifth-grade  class  to  write  their  own  versions 
of  Clement  Clarke  Moore’s  “’Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas.”  Gribnau  wrote 
his  book  side-by-side  with  his  students. 

With  colorful,  detail-oriented  illustrations  done  by  Salima  Alikhan.  the  result-' 
ing  tale  will  entertain  people  of  all  ages. 

Life  in  the  Fast  Brain  Keeping  up  with 

Gifted  Minds 
By  Karen  L.J.  Isaacson, 

Published  2007  by  Great  Potential  Press,  Inc., 

Scottsdale,  AZ 
$16.95  softcover 

Karen  Isaacson  of  Stevensville  offers  a  delightful 
sequel  to  Raisin  ’  Brains:  Surt'iving  My  Smart  Family 
that’s  brimming  with  amusing  anecdotes  and  anned  with 
coping  strategies  for  living  with  a  family  whose  gray 
matter  processes  thoughts  and  ideas  “in  the  fast  lane.” 

Her  five  children  are  older  and  more  mature  since 
her  first  book,  but  they  still  supply  Isaacson  with 
plenty  of  material  to  illustrate  the  unique  challenges 
that  arise  in  a  household  of  gifted  minds. 

Humor  looms  large  in  Isaacson’s  approach  to  parenting,  and  without  it,  she 
says  she  probably  wouldn't  survive.  What  do  you  say  to  your  children  when  they 
ask  (in  all  seriousness)  if  they  can  start  dismantling  the  house  for  wood  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  build  a  time-travel  ship? 

Isaacson  points  out  character  traits  common  to  gifted  people  and  offers  insight 
into  situations  where  very  bright  students  fail  at  conventional  schooling,  have  trou¬ 
ble  fitting  into  a  peer  group,  and  feel  that  .sometimes  they  are  just  plain  “weird." 

The  author  and  public  speaker  also  wrote  intelligent  Life  in  the  Classroom: 
Smart  Kids  and  their  Teachers  with  Tamara  Fisher. 


-  Crystal  Stipe 
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Where  Maddison  Goes ... 

By  Sandra  K  Dali 

Published  2007  by  Tate  Publishing  and  Enterprises, 

Mustang,  OK 
$9.99  softcover 

Children  will  be  just  as  intrigued  by  the  idea  of  a 
trip  down  Cherry  Chocolate  Lane  as  they  will  be  by 
the  little  girl  who  makes  the  journey.  In  Where  Maddi¬ 
son  Goes, -author  S.K.  Dail  takes  her  readers  on  a  tour 
of  such  delicious  destinations  as  caramel  castles  with 
Tootsie  Pop  towers  and  introduces  ice-cream  soldiers, 
wearing  boots  made  of  lemon  drops. 

Dail,  a  single  mom  who  lives  in  a  small  Montana 
town,  has  created  a  little  girl  with  a  very  vivid  imagi¬ 
nation  who  turns  her  daily  activities  into  such  magical 
adventures  as  kissing  a  butterfly  on  a  candy  cane  and  napping  in  a  soft-petaled 
rose. 

The  book  also  includes  brightly  colored,  imaginative  illustrations  that  will  keep 
young  children  thoroughly  entertained. 

I  Postwestern  Cultures  Literature,  Theory, 

\  Space 

:  Edlt^  by  Susan  Kollin 
Publish^  in  2007  by  the  University  of  Nebraska 

Press,  Lincoln,  NB 
I  $35  hardcover;  $19.95  softcover 

Susan  Kollin,  an  associate  professor  of  English  at 
Montana  State  University,  has  gathered  13  multi-fac¬ 
eted  essays  about  the  contemporary  American  West  in 
the  anthology  Postwestem  Cultures. 

In  addition  to  her  own  piece,  "Survival,  Alaska 
Style,”  the  book  includes  works  by  two  other  Montan¬ 
ans:  Michael  Beehler,  also  a  professor  of  English  at 
MSU,  wrote  “Architecture  and  the  Virtual  West  in  Wil¬ 
liam  Gibson's  San  Francisco”;  and  Nancy  Cook,  who 
teaches  American  literature  and  culture  at  The  University  of  Montana,  contributed 
"The  Romance  of  Ranching;  or  Selling  Place-Based  Fantasies  in  and  of  the  West.” 
j  According  to  Kollin.  the  term  “postwestem”  dates  back  to  the  early  1970s,  and 
I  refers  to  “new  interpretations  of  the  West’s  past  that  provide  . . .  different  view¬ 
points  and  loyalties  from  the  usual  fare." 

j  Her  scholarly  anthology  certainly  pushes  at  the  boundaries  of  our  definitions  of 
“The  West,”  with  a  challenging  array  of  topics  that  range  from  the  use  of  frontier 
j  rhetoric  in  Japanese  American  internment  camps  to  the  emergence  of  agricultural 
I  touri.sm. 

■  Kollin  is  also  the  author  of  Nature 's  State:  Imagining  Alaska  as  the  Lett  Fnmtier. 

^  -  Kristi  Niemeyer 


-  Crystal  Stipe 
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Nominations 
sought  for 
High  Plains 
Book 
Awards 

The  Parmly 
Billings  Library,  in 
affiliation  with  the 
High  Plains  Book 
Award  Commit¬ 
tee,  is  accept¬ 
ing  nominations 
through  April  1  for 
the  second  an¬ 
nual  High  Plains 
Book  Awards. 

Four  prizes  will 
be  awarded:  Best 
Book  in  fiction 
and  non-fiction 
categories.  Best 
First  Book  and  an 
Emeritus  Award. 

Presentations 
will  be  made 
during  the  sixth 
annual  High 
Plains  BookFest, 
‘The  Call  of  the 
Wild,”  Oct.  17-18, 
in  Billings. 

Nominated 
books  may  be 
fiction,  non-fic¬ 
tion  or  poetry  and 
must  have  been 
published  in  2007 
and  written  by  a 
regional  author 
or  writing  team, 
and/or  be  a  liter¬ 
ary  work,  which 
examines  and 
reflects  life  on  the 
High  Plains. 

The  Emeritus 
Award  recognizes 
a  body  of  work  by 
a  regional  author 
and/or  writing 
team  that  has 
made  a  significant 
contribution  to 
the  literature  of 
the  High  Plains 
region.  Nomina¬ 
tion  forms  are 
available  at 
www.billings.lib. 
mt.us/hpba/hpba. 
htm.  and  must  be 
postmarked  and 
or  hand-delivered 
to:  Bill  Cochran, 
Director,  Parmly 
Billings  Library, 
510  North  Broad¬ 
way,  Billings, 

MT  59101,  by 
April  1 , 2008. 
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State  of 
the  Arts 
welcomes 
CDs 

state  of  the 
Arts  welcomes 
CD  submissions 
by  Montana 
musicians  for 
inclusion  in  the 
Music  section. 
The  recordings 
must  be  profes¬ 
sional,  commer¬ 
cially  available, 
full-length  CDs, 
with  cover  art  and 
\'\ner  notes.  Brief 
biographical  infor¬ 
mation  on  band 
members  would 
be  helpful  to  the 
writer. 

Please  send 
submissions  to  ei¬ 
ther  the  Montana 
Arts  Council,  PO 
Box  202201,  Hel¬ 
ena,  MT,  59620; 
or  Lively  Times,  . 
33651  Eagle  Pass 
Tr.,  Charlo,  MT 
59824. 


David  Boone:  A  Tale  of  Gold 

Recorded  by  Max  Allyn  at  the  Hickory 

House,  produced  by  David  Boone  and 

Max  Allyn  in  2007,  Missoula,  MT 

Several  months  back,  Missoula  song¬ 
writer  David  Boone  put  on  his  own  concert 
at  the  Wilma  Theater,  packed  the  rafters, 
and  sent  everyone  home  knowing  they’d 
been  part  of  a  special  musical  event.  That’s 
because 
Boone  is  a  fine 
songwriter  and 
performer,  as  he 
shows  us  on  his 
new  CD,  A  Tale 
of  Gold. 

The  guitar¬ 
ist  and  singer 
has  turned 

his  “1,000  seemingly  aimless  ideas”  into  a 
bunch  of  nuggets  here,  cross-mixing  diverse 
styles  and  making  it  hard  to  classify  just 
what  he  does.  How  about  rock-infused,  folk- 
inflected,  countrified  melodies  with  a  dead- 
on  pop  sensibility  for  great  hooks.  That’s  a 
mark  of  true  talent. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  Boone’s  an  original,  one 
who’s  maturing  quickly.  As  in  previous  re¬ 
cordings,  he’s  still  writing  about  aimlessness 
and  heartbreak  and  unabashed  true  love,  but 
sings  with  more  control  over  his  plaintive 
tenor  these  days.  He  whispers,  cries  and 
croons,  and  sings  falsetto  a  la  James  Blunt 
and  Chris  Martin. 

He  starts  with  scratchy  radio  FX,  then 
rocks  on  “Pieces  of  Art,”  sings  wistfully  on 
the  pensive  “Bandana,”  and  leisurely  vocal¬ 
izes  on  the  bluesy  “Butterfly.” 

His  delicious  melodies,  vocal  phrasing 
and  turn  of  phrase  keep  thoughtful  lyrics 
from  disintegrating  into  purple  prose.  Inter¬ 
esting  arrangements  and  cool  chord  progres¬ 
sions  also  proliferate. 

There’s  the  constantly  morphing  and 
pretty  country  song  “Elements,”  with  its 
funky  drums  and  ragtime  piano.  Cool  string 
tracks  buoy  “Above  the  Rain,”  and  a  kids’ 
chorus  opens  the  waltz,  “Mama  Said.” 
Spooky  accompaniment  peppers  the  last  cut, 
“She’s  Only  Human.” 

This  new  effort  features  a  fine  supporting 
cast  and  spot-on  production  work.  Give  it  a 
listen. 

Visit  the  artist  at  www.davidboone.net. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 

John  Reedy:  Twisted  Vignettes 

Produced  by  Dan  Gliko  at  Boone 

Productions,  Belt,  MT  in  2007 

Helena  musician  and  poet  John  Reedy 
spins  a  good  yam,  both  musically  and 
poetically,  in  his  twin  offering,  “Twisted 
Vignettes.”  It  consists  of  an  album  of  music 
and  a  companion  booklet  of  poems  and 
photos  about  all 
things  Mon¬ 
tana  and  life  in 
general. 

With  the 
help  of  several 
backup  musi¬ 
cians,  notably 
the  nimble¬ 
fingered  Larry 
Park  on  guitars, 

Reedy  regales  us  with  12  country  songs, 
half  of  which  he  wrote.  He  possesses  a  clear 
baritone  voice  reminiscent  of  a  young  Merle 
Haggard,  even  bending  notes  and  milking 
that  teardrop  in  the  throat  without  a  shred 
of  artifice,  especially  on  Haggard’s  “I  Can’t 
Hold  Myself  in  Line.” 


His  fast-talkin’  “Buckaroo  Girl”  has  him 
pouring  out  words  to  wiggly  guitar  licks 
and  yodeling  a  bit  for  good  measure.  Julie 
Miller’s  spooky  “Midnight  and  Lonesome” 
is  given  some  Waylon  vocal  touches,  and 
his  “Aspen  and  Alpenglow,”  about  an  aging 
ranch  woman  still  working  hard,  has  the  mak¬ 
ings  of  a  hit.  Todd  Snider’s  honky-tonkin’ 
“Combover”  brings  a  chuckle  with  its  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  mirror  doesn’t  lie. 

Good  musicianship  all  around,  and  tracks 
are  cleanly  recorded.  Heck,  Reedy  could 
succeed  in  Nashville  if  he  wanted  to  travel 
that  far. 

But  it’s  obvious  he’s  in  love  with  Mon¬ 
tana  and  ranch  life,  and  his  booklet  of  poems 
reflects  that.  Some  samples:  “Rain,”  about  a 
six-year  drought  finally  breaking:  ”...  worms 
liberated  from  hardpan  ...”  and  “sheep 
burdened  with  sodden  Irish  sweaters  ...”  Or 
the  humorous  “Shearing  School,”  on  trying 
to  grab  a  very  woolly  ewe:  "...  like  trying  to 
find  the  long  end  of  a  square  quilt  ...” 

There’s  the  wistful  "Dog  Years,”  about 
watching  a  beloved  pet  grow  old,  and  here’s  a 
line  from  “The  Secret:”  “My  dad  put  Vitamin 
E  on  everything  -  got  him  to  56  ...” 

Reedy  is  an  astute  observer.  You  can’t  go 
wrong  by  listening  to  the  CD  or  turning  the 
pages  of  ‘Twisted  Vignettes.” 

Visit  him  at  www.twistedcowboy.com. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 

Johnny  Moore:  Self  Caricature 

:  Recorded  by  Dan  Nichols  at  Soul  Tree 

Recording  in  Helena,  MT,  and  produced 

by  J.C.  Moore  and  Dan  Nichols  in  2007 

Every  now  and  then  a  Montana  boy 
comes  along 
who  really 
nails  rhythm  ’n 
blues.  Johnny 
Moore  does 
Just  that  with 
his  sparkling 
new  effort.  Self 
Caricature. 

The  Helena 
musician  and 
four  superb 
backup  artists  power  through  his  14  originals 
with  sass  and  style,  right  out  of  the  chute. 
Searing  guitar  licks  by  Mike  Killeen  power 
the  rock-steady  first  cut,  “American  Man,” 
and  screamin’  Michael  Kakuk  sax  steamrolls 
the  following  tune,  “Caller  ID.” 

Up  next  is  “Mumbo  Jumbo,”  in  which 
Moore  barrels  up  and  down  the  ivories,  sand¬ 
papering  the  vocals  with  his  lusty  baritone. 

The  slow  and  romantic  “Love  Is  a  Metaphor” 
provides  a  soothing  change  of  pace,  and  a 
jump-jive  lilt  drives  the  Big  Easy  sound  of  “A 
Victim  of  My  Own  Making.”  The  powerful 
rocker,  a  war  memento  called  ’*0  Slovenia,” 
comes  on  its  heels. 

Scalding  three-way  instrumental  interplay 
from  Moore’s  piano,  Killeen’s  sax  and  stellar 
Dan  Nichols  on  drums  bolsters  “One  Night 
Stand.”  There’s  a  bluegrassy  country-eastern 
folksong,  “Kaj  Pomeni,”  and  “Middle  Age 
Divorce”  says  adios  in  another  language 
(“I  don’t  speak  Italian  but  I’ve  eaten  some 
spaghetti”). 

The  rock-tumblin’  bass  line  played  by 
Moore  in  “Have  a  Good  Time”  guarantees  it, 
and  a  couple  good  shuffles  finish  off  the  cuts. 
Terrific  backup  vocals  by  Annie  Waickman 
and  Erin  Powers  can  be  heard  throughout, 
and  Nichols  draws  it  all  together  with  his 
precision  engineering.  This  one  will  get  you 
off  your  butt  and  on  your  feet. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 


Larry  Curtis:  The  Last  Best 
Place  (Song  of  Montana) 

Recorded  in  Missoula  mainly  at  The 
Recording  Center  by  Rick  Kuschel  and 
Jay  Straw;  produced  in  2007  by  Larry 
Curtis 

Missoula  songwriter  Larry  Curtis  has 
released  a  self-penned  album  of  authentic 
country  tunes.  Hailing  from  the  farm  country 
of  Big  Sandy,  he  delivers  rough-hewn  lyrics 
with  the  bare-bones  approach  of  Hank  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Hank  Snow,  among  others. 

Curtis  per¬ 
formed  in  and 
around  Seattle 
in  the  past,  and 
while  there  he 
released  an  ear¬ 
lier  single  that 
received  good 
radio  airplay.  On 
this  collection  he 
sings  about  the 
good  old  days 
when  things  were  simpler  (“These  Memories 
of  Mine”),  and  croons  on  the  mournful  heart- 
breaker  he  wrote  for  his  late  wife,  “What’ll  1 
Do  Without  You  (Evelyn’s  Song).” 

There’s  a  two-step  slow-dancer,  “How  Sad 
I  Am,”  and  nice  understated  fiddle  on  “Once 
Upon  a  Time.”  Curtis  intones  a  little  scripture 
on  the  gospel-flavored  “I  Didn’t  Even  Know 
His  Name,”  and  low-note  guitar  breaks  back 
him  on  “This  Life  Is  Never  What  It  Seems.” 

There’s  a  country  lilt  to  all  his  story  songs, 
written,  he  says,  about  real  events  in  his  life. 

He  feels  the  opening  cut,  “The  Last  Best 
Place  (Song  of  Montana),”  written  in  2005,  is 
one  of  his  best. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 

Salsa  Loca:  Watch  Out 

Recorded  at  Audioworks  in  Missoula,  MT 
in  2007 

Here’s  the  perfect  tonic  for  the  winter 
blahs.  Mis.soula’s  Salsa  Loca,  a  Latin-flavored 
combo  consisting  of  some  of  the  state’s  finest 
musicians,  has  put  out  a  rip-roaring  first  CD, 
titled  Watch  Out.  Best  heed  the  warning. 

The  1 3  inspired  cuts  sizzle  and  slither 
through  the  exotic  styles  of  saLsa  music 
-  from  mambos  to  cha-chas  and  back  again. 
Featuring  a  stellar  and  inventive  horn  sec¬ 
tion  (uber-reed  man  Chuck  Florence  on 
saxes,  clarinets,  and  flute,  UM’s  Leon  Slater, 
trumpet,  and  Tom  Wogsland,  trombone),  the 
group  swivels  us  through  cla.s.sic  salsa  hits  and 
several  David  Horgan  originals. 

Put  those  cha-cha  lessons  to  work  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  Santana-esque  “Sonando;”  hoof  it 
to  the  rapid-fire 
“Albondigas,” 
by  guitarist/pia¬ 
nist  Horgan.  The 
conga  playing 
of  Cody  Hollow 
and  stac¬ 
cato  dollops  of 
unison  instru¬ 
mental  work 
fuel  “Mambo 
#5,”  and  the 
languid  bolero,  “Claudia,”  showcasing 
Slater’s  silky  trumpet  licks,  sounds  like  movie 
music.  Trombonist  Wogsland  gets  to  slip- 
slide  through  the  Afro-Cuban  “La  Esencia  del 
Guaguancd.” 

“Mama  Guela”  intros  with  great  unison  vo¬ 
cals  and  segues  into  cool  instrumental  tiffing, 
and  Horgan  and  Wogsland  are  featured  on  the 
guitarist’s  jazzy  title  tune,  “Watch  Out.” 

Palpitating  bass  by  Beth  Lo  (“Cinderella”), 
sterling  percussion  by  UM  drum  prof  Bob 
LedBetter  (I  wasn’t  kidding  about  the  pedi¬ 
gree).  Added  bonuses:  a  great  recipe  for  salsa 
loca  in  the  liner  notes,  and  many  handfuls  of 
terrific  production  on  this  project,  recorded  at 
Audioworks  by  Jim  Rogers,  with  mixing  and 
editing  by  Rogers,  Florence  and  Horgan. 

|Muy  caliente! 

-  Mariss  McTucker 
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seminar  at  I  p.m.  Friday  detailing  the  event’s 
history,  complete  with  videos  and  special 
guests.  Guest  artist  Martin  Grelle  will  talk 
about  “Painting  Development:  From  Concept  to 
Completion”  at  1  p.m.  Saturday;  both  seminars 
are  free. 

The  Quick  Draw,  one  of  the  most  popular 
events  of  the  auction  weekend,  precedes  the 
main  auctions  on  both  Friday  and  Saturday  and 
gives  auction  goers  the  chance  to  watch  1 2  art¬ 
ists  create  original  works  of  art  in  just  one  hour. 
The  pieces  are  then  sold  before  the  main  auc¬ 
tion,  with  100  percent  of  the  proceeds  benefiting 
the  Russell  Museum. 

Since  the  first  auction  in  1969,  auctions  have 
grossed  more  than  $24  million,  generating  over 
$5  million  in  donations  from  the  Great  Falls 
Advertising  Federation  to  the  C.M.  Russell 
Museum.  Quick  Draw  auctions  have  netted  the 
museum  $944,475  since  the  inaugural  event  in 
1977. 

For  tickets,  contact  the  Great  Falls  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  at  406-761-6453  or  800-803- 
335 1 ;  visitwww.cmrauction.com  for  more 
information. 

Great  Falls  Native  American 
Art  Show,  March  13-16 

Approximately  50  Native  American  artists 
gather  at  the  Mansfield  Center  for  the  26th  an¬ 
nual  show,  which  is  highlighted  this  year  in  the 
March/April  issue  of  Native  Peoples  magazine 
(on  newsstands  in  late  February). 

The  show  also  inspired  Gov.  Brian 
Schweitzer  to  proclaim  March  15  as  Montana 
Native  American  Art  Day.  The  governor’s  proc¬ 
lamation  reads,  in  part: 

"The  artistic  contributions  of  our  First 
Montanans  tell  the  story  of  our  state’s  rich 
cultural  heritage,  history  and  values  while  also 
playing  a  vital  role  in  shaping  today’s  cultural 
environment. 

“Native  American  art  is  an  expression  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  old  that  is  still  heard,  seen,  and 
felt  today  through  the  talents  of  Indian  artists  in 
every  art  form  imaginable.  Their  voices  are  here 


today  in  a  vibrant  cultural  experience  known  as 
the  Great  Falls  Native  American  Art  Show.  Their 
artistic  expressions  provide  us  an  opportunity  to 
broaden  our  understanding  of  Native  people,  to 
bridge  cultural  divides,  and  to  creatively  enrich 
our  lives.” 

Works,  ranging  from  painting  and  beadwork 
to  other  traditional  art  forms,  are  on  display 
throughout  the  show,  with  activities  and  enter¬ 
tainment  also  on  tap.  All  artists  must  be  enrolled 
tribal  members  or  documented  descendants,  in 
keeping  with  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act  of 
1935.  Featured  artist  is  Wayne  Gunville,  and 
featured  musician  is  Troy  De  Roche.  Call  406- 
452-3608. 

Western  Heritage  Artists  Association 

Art  Show,  March  12-16 

The  Western  Heritage  Artists  host  “Footprints 
on  the  Trail”  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  featuring  works 
by  more  than  60  artists. 

Preview  night  begins  at  7  p.m.  Wednesday 
with  entertainment  and  Juried  show  awards.  Ex¬ 
hibit  rooms  are  open  10  a.m.-IO  p.m.  Thursday- 
Saturday  and  1 1  a.m.-4  p.m.  Sunday. 

Special  events  include  the  Quick  Finish  Auc¬ 
tion  on  Thursday  evening,  which  supports  the 
Lewis  &  Clark  Interpretive  Center.  Artists  com¬ 
plete  framed  and  finished  art  in  45  minutes,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  live  and  silent  auctions.  The  show  also 
includes  demonstrations  by  the  artists,  seminars 
and  daily  entertainment. 

For  details,  call  406-453-2990  or  the  Holiday 
Inn  at  406-727-7200. 

March  in  Montana  Fine  Art  and  Col¬ 
lectibles  Auction,  March  12-15 

Manitou  Gallery  and  the  Coeur  d’Alene  Art 
Auction  present  this  annual  dealer  show  and  gala 
art  auction  of  fine  art  and  western  collectibles. 
The  show,  featuring  more  than  50  dealers,  begins 
on  Wednesday  and  runs  through  Saturday  at  the 
Town  House  Inn,  with  auctions  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day.  Visit  www.marchinmontana.com  for  details 
or  call  307-635-0019. 
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Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  proclaimed  March  15 
as  Montana  Native  American  Art  Day 
(above),  in  honor  of  the  Great  Falls  Native 
American  Art  Show  (below). 
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Troy  Shuk  Sha’mit  Dv  Roche  (Blackfeer  flute-playerk  featured  musician 


Jay  Contway  and  Friends 

Art  Show,  March  13-17 

Great  Falls  artist  Jay  Contway  invites  sev¬ 
eral  artists  to  join  him  for  this  annual  show  and 
sale  at  Montana  ExpoPark;  call  406-727-8900 
for  details. 


Rights  Network  and  the  Holter  came  about  when 
the  network  received  a  call  from  a  disillusioned 
member  of  the  white  supremacist  group.  World 
Church  of  the  Creator  (WCOTC). 

WCOTO  had  been  an  active  and  violent  white 
supremacist  group  working  in  Montana  and  the 
Northwest.  During  the  1990s,  the  group  held 
conferences  and  meetings  near  Superior  and 
distributed  hate  literature  in  Bozeman,  Butte. 
Mis.soula.  Helena  and  other  Montana  towns. 

Ben  Klassen,  founder  of  the  WCOTC,  wrote 
numerous  pamphlets  and  other  literature;  his 
most  widely  circulated  book  was  The  White 
Man 's  Bible.  Over  4,000  volumes  of  his  writings 
were  kept  in  a  storage  locker  near  Superior. 

Klassen  committed  suicide  in  2003  but  his 
ideas  and  literature  continued  to  inspire  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  as  they  spewed  his  message  of 
hate. 

“When  co-director  Ken  Toole  and  1  received 
a  call  in  2003  from  a  man  who  claimed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  WCOTC  and  was  interested  in 
meeting  with  us  and  talking  about  his  disil¬ 
lusionment  with  the  white  supremacist  move¬ 
ment,  we  agreed  with  some  trepidation  to  meet 
with  him  in  Missoula,”  said  Christine  Kaufman, 
MHRN  executive  director. 

This  impoverished  defector  offered  to  give  the 
MHRN  all  the  contents  of  the  WCOTC  storage 
locker  for  enough  money  to  help  him  to  get  out 
of  town  and  leave  the  past  behind. 

The  network  approached  the  Holter  Museum 
for  help  in  putting  the  material  to  some  good. 

The  museum  decided  the  project  fit  its  mission. 
Cans  explains,  “because  ‘fear  of  the  other’  is 
part  of  all  our  lives,  because  societal  problems 
like  discrimination  and  intolerance  are  addressed 
by  many  contemporary  artists,  and  because  one 
of  the  Holter  Museum’s  overarching  goals  is  to 
explore  the  boundaries  of  all  types  -  between 
people,  their  traditions  and  their  ideas.” 

"The  exhibition  itself  bridges  the  boundar¬ 
ies  between  hate  and  compassion,  ugliness  and 
beauty,”  she  adds. 


“Triptych”  (detail)  by  Clarissa  Sligh 


Coming  to  a  town 
near  you  ... 

After  "Speaking  Volumes:  Transforming  Hate"  clos¬ 
es  April  15  at  the  Holter  Museum,  the  exhibit  travels 
around  the  state  from  2008-2010,  with  stops  at: 

•  Copper  Village  Museum  and  Art  Center  in 

Anaconda,  Sept.  1-Oct.  12,  2008 

•  UMW  Gallery  in  Dillon,  Nov.  3-  Dec.  5,  2008 

•  Carbon  County  Arts  Guild  and  Depot 
Gallery  in  Red  Lodge,  Jan.  2-Feb.  10,  2009 

•  Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center  in 
Miles  City,  March  15-May  1,  2009 

•  Paris  Gibson  Square  Art  Museum  in  Great 
Falls,  May  22-Aug.  1,  2009 

•  Mondak  Heritage  Center  in  Sidney, 

Aug.  21 -Sept  26,  2009 

•  Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Culture  in 

Bozeman,  Oct.  15-Dec.  15,  2009 

•  Montana  Museum  of  Arts  and  Culture  in 

Missoula,  )an.  7-March  7,  2010 

•  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings, 

March  25-june  27,  2010 


More  than  100  artists  from  coast  to  coast 
responded  to  the  museum’s  open  invitation  to 
reflect  upon  or  transform  the  white  suprema¬ 
cist  propaganda,  and  more  than  60  works  were 
selected  for  the  exhibition. 

Katie  Knight  was  curator  for  the  project  and 
spent  many  hours  contacting  artists  and  discuss¬ 
ing  how  they  might  approach  the  subject  matter. 
“The  re.sponsibility  of  socially  concerned  artists 
is  not  just  to  react  to  problems  with  personal 
opinions,  but  also  to  re.search  significant  issues 
and  develop  an  eloquent  vocabulary  that  will  rel¬ 
evantly  address  the  questions  at  hand,”  she  says. 

Many  Montana  artists  participated,  including 
Dana  Boussard,  John  Buck,  Patricia  Buckley, 
Jane  Waggoner.  Ralph  Esposito,  Tom  Foolery, 


George  Foster.  Pam  Gerwe.  Stephen  Glueck- 
ert,  Valerie  Hellermann,  Tim  Holmes,  Lisa  Jar- 
rett,  Dave  Kirk,  Richard  Notkin.  Ellen  Omitz, 
Tim  Speyer  and  Cathy  Weber. 

“Many  of  these  artists  are  pioneers  in  the 
use  of  art  as  civic  dialogue,”  says  Knight. 
“They  have  focused  on  issues  of  social  justice 
for  decades.  It  is  a  joy  to  include  their  work, 
which  has  shaped  the  collective  understanding 
of  the  power  of  art.” 

The  results  are  both  astonishing  and  mov¬ 
ing.  Sculpture,  video,  painting,  photography, 
collage,  printmaking,  book  arts,  beadwork, 
liber  and  performance  all  offer  thought-pro¬ 
voking,  insightful  and  beautiful  answers  to  Dr. 
King’s  appeal,  to  turn  darkness  into  light. 
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New  book 
reviews 
studies 
on  arts 
integration 

Arts  Integra¬ 
tion  Frameworks, 
Research  and 
Practice:  A  Litera¬ 
ture  Review,  pub¬ 
lished  in  2007  by 
the  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion  Partnership, 
is  an  essential 
resource  for 
anyone  involved 
in  the  research, 
theories,  or  meth¬ 
ods  and  practices 
of  arts  integration. 

It  covers  what 
has  been  written 
between  1995 
and  2007  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad 
and  includes  an 
historical  over¬ 
view,  definitions 
and  theoretical 
frameworks  for 
arts  integration, 
research  and 
evaluation  studies 
as  well  as  meth¬ 
ods  and  practices 
for  each  of  the  art 
forms. 

The  review 
was  written  by 
Gail  Burnaford, 
with  Sally  Brown, 
James  Doherty 
and  H.  James 
McLaughlin. 

To  down¬ 
load  the  entire 
document  or 
one  chapter  at 
a  time,  go  to 
www.aep-arts, 
org/resources/ 
integration2.htm. 


New  Montana  history  book  ready  for  classrooms 


The  Montana  Historical  Society  is  publish¬ 
ing  a  new  Montana  middle-school  history  text¬ 
book  for  use  in  classrooms  next  fall.  Several 
years  in  the  making,  Montana:  Stories  of  the 
Land,  by  Krys  Holmes,  is  a  504-page,  lavishly 
illustrated  book  designed  specifically  for  use  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

And.  best  of  all.  the  society  plans  to  donate 
5,000  books  to  schools.  Eligible  schools  will 
receive  classroom  sets  of  the  textbook  for 
the  cost  of  shipping  and  handling  -  thanks  to 
generous  donations  from  the  Montana  His¬ 
tory  Foundation,  the  Steele-Reese  Foundation, 
the  Indian  Education  Division  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  Dennis  and  Phyllis 
Washington  Foundation  and  PPL  Montana. 

Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Montana’s 
teachers  and  middle-school  students,  the  book 
is  accurate,  inclusive,  engaging  and  up-to- 
date.  It  was  reviewed  by  content  experts  and 
classroom  teachers,  and  integrates  Montana's 
Indian  history  into  almost  every  chapter. 

The  hardcover  book  features  430  illustra¬ 
tions  and  21  maps,  and  includes  vocabulary 
words,  teaching  objectives,  timelines,  review 
and  discussion  questions,  and  suggestions  for 
extension  activities.  Tests,  work.sheets,  answer 
keys,  background  information,  useful  links, 
lesson  plans,  and  information  on  how  the 
chapters  align  with  content  standards  and  the 
“Essential  Understandings  regarding  Montana 
Indians”  will  be  available  as  a  part  of  a  web- 
based  teacher’s  guide. 

“Montana:  Stories  of  the  Land  is  unique 
among  the  many  books  that  have  focused  on 
Montana’s  past,”  says  history  professor  Robert 


on  the  Depression,  World  War  II,  and  the  1972 
Constitutional  Convention,”  he  notes.  “The 
Montana  Historical  Society  and  author  Krys 
Holmes  actively  sought  tribal  input  during  the 
writing  and  editorial  phases  of  the  project,  and 
it  shows.  This  text  tells  all  the  stories  of  the 
land.” 

Review  copies  of  Montana:  Stories  of  the 
Land  and  applications  for  free  books  will  be 
available  in  early  March.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tions  is  May  1  and  recipients  will  be  notified  by 
May  15. 

Schools  interested  in  applying  for  free 
books,  or  teachers  or  administrators  interested 
in  receiving  a  review  (available  on  CD  in  pdf 
format),  may  either  complete  the  on-line  re¬ 
quest  form,  available  at  www.montanahistorical 
society.org/education/textbook/historytextbook, 
asp,  or  email  Kirby  Lambert,  director  of  out¬ 
reach  and  interpretation  at  the  Montana  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  at  klambert@mt.gov. 


Swartout  of  Carroll  College  in  Hel¬ 
ena.  “While  carefully  synthesizing  the 
latest  research  on  our  state’s  history, 
it  is  written  in  a  graceful,  yet  dramatic 
style.  The  text  and  images  capture  the 
wonder  of  Montana  and  should  appeal 
to  readers  of  all  ages.” 

Professor  Walter  C.  Fleming,  chair 
of  the  Native  American  Studies  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Montana  State  University, 
Bozeman,  praises  the  book  for  telling 
“the  Indian  side  of  the  story.  It  offers 
Indians'  perspectives  not  just  on  the 
settlement  era  of  Montana  history,  but 


"The  Montana  Historical 
Society  and  author  Krys 
Holmes  actively  sought  tribal 
input  during  the  writing  and 
editorial  phases  of  the  project, 
and  it  shows.  This  text  tells  all 
the  stories  of  the  land." 

-  Professor  Walter  C.  Fleming 


Summer  Teacher  Institute 

Learn  to  use  music  and  drama  to  teach  reading  and  writing 


Educators  from  across  Montana  and  north¬ 
ern  Wyoming  have  discovered  a  week-long 
summer  institute  that  provides  them  with  an 
in-depth  opportunity  to  study,  experience  and 
reflect  on  how  integrating  the  aits  into  the  core 
curriculum  enhances  student  learning. 

The  institute  focuses  on  research-based  arts 
integration  strategies  that  have  been  developed 
in  association  with  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts.  Sixty  teachers  are 
eligible  to  attend  each  summer  -  with  many  of 
them  returning  for  a  second  and  third  year. 

The  2008  Summer  Teacher  Institute,  titled 
“Music  and  Drama:  Powerful  Tools  for  Teach¬ 
ing  Reading  and  Writing,”  is  presented  by  the 
Alberta  Bair  Theater  Education 
Department  in  conjunction  with  the 
Montana  State  University-Billings 
College  of  Professional  Studies  and 
Life  Long  Learning.  It  takes  place 
9  a.m.-4  p.m.  Aug.  11-15,  and  is 
recommended  for  educators  who 
work  with  children  in  grades  two 
to  eight. 

Two  dynamic  Kennedy  Center 
workshop  leaders,  Marcia  Daft 
(music)  and  Dr.  Rosalind  Flynn 
(drama),  return  to  lead  the  institute 
for  their  third  year. 

The  week  begins  with  an  introduction  to 
arts  integration  -  the  process  of  combining  the 
study  of  an  art  form  (music,  drama  and  dance) 
with  the  study  of  another  academic  subject  -  to 
help  participants  better  understand  the  value 
and  impact  of  using  the  arts  to  teach  subjects 
across  the  curriculum. 


Throughout  the  week,  Flynn  presents  the 
concepts  and  ideas  of  curriculum-based  Read¬ 
ers  Theatre,  a  rehearsed  group  presentation  of  a 
script  that  is  read  aloud  rather  than  memorized. 
Educators  learn  how  to  plan,  write,  rehearse, 
stage  and  assess  scripts  with  their  students. 

Current  research  shows  that  repeatedly  read¬ 
ing  and  rehearsing  scripts  based  on  curriculum 
content  increa.ses  the  likelihood  that  students  will 
practice  fluent  reading,  retain  information  and 
perform  better  on  tests. 

Daft  teaches  music  strategies  called  word 
painting  that  involve  elements  of  music  (rhythm, 
accent,  patterns,  meter)  to  develop  students' 
reading  fluency  and  expression.  Teachers  also 
explore  ways  to  lead 
students  in  the  creation  of 
original  poetry  emphasiz¬ 
ing  rhythm,  rhyme  and 
patterns. 

One  of  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  institute  is  the 
opportunity  for  every¬ 
one  to  observe  the  two 
workshop  leaders  working 
with  a  group  of  students 
ranging  in  age  from  7-11. 
Examining  these  strategies 
in  action  with  the  kids  and  reflecting  upon  the 
classroom  modeling  afterward  is  an  important 
part  of  each  day’s  agenda. 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  institute 
as  a  group  from  their  school  to  encourage  deeper 
collaboration,  understanding  and  learning.  Dis¬ 
counts  will  be  given  for  groups  of  three  or  more 
teachers  from  the  same  school. 


Rosalind  Flynn  and  Marcia  Daft,  Ken¬ 
nedy  Center  workshop  leaders,  will 
return  to  lead  the  2008  Summer  Teacher 
Institute. 

The  2008  Summer  Teacher  Institute  is 
structured  to  accommodate  both  returning 
educators  who  want  to  better  understand 
the  work  and  teachers  who  are  just  getting 
started  with  arts  integration.  Enrollment 
is  limited  so  early  registration  is  encour¬ 
aged.  For  more  information,  contact  Bess 
Fredlund,  Alberta  Bair  Theater  education 
director,  at  406-256-8915,  ext.  206  or  fred 
lund@albertabairtheater.org,  or  visit  www. 
albertabairtheater.org  and  click  on  Education 
and  Summer  Teacher  Institute. 


Sixty  teachers  will 
study,  experience 
and  reflect  on 
how  integrating 
the  arts  into  the 
core  curriculum 
enhances  student 
learning. 
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Exhibit  explores  "A  Week  in  the  Life  of  a  Hutterite  Child" 


The  Artists  in  Schools  and 
Communities  program,  run  by  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  provides 
schools  and  organizations  with  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  a  professional 
artist  in  their  community.  For  six  years 
Cheryl  Bannes,  who  is  sponsored 
by  VS  A  Arts  of  Montana  as  an  artist 
in  residence,  has  been  teaching  art 
workshops  through  this  program  to 
schools  throughout  central  Montana. 

Each  year  the  workshops  change  to 
include  new  mediums,  processes  and 
information  about  artists,  their  styles 
and  art  history. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  regular  art 
workshops,  a  Jerry  Metcalf  Foundation  Grant 
was  awarded  to  help  provide  a  unique  photo 
opportunity  for  Hutterite  children  in  six 
colonies. 

Bannes  says  the  idea  for  an  exhibit,  titled  “A 
Week  in  the  Life  of  a  Hutterite  Child,”  has  been 
in  the  works  for  many  years  and  was  initially 


inspired  by  the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum's 
project,  “A  Day  in  the  Life  of  the  Yellowstone 
River  Valley.” 

■‘That  project  planted  the  seed  for  a  dream 
to  have  a  photo  story  by  the  children  of  the 
Hutterite  colonies,”  says  Bannes. 

This  project  had  two  distinct  goals.  The 
first  was  to  provide  a  unique  experience  in 
photography  for  Hutterite 
children.  Students  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about 
photography,  work  in  a 
darkroom,  create  a  story  with 
photos  and  document  their 
unique  lifestyle. 

The  other  goal  was  to  give 
the  viewer  a  glimpse  of  a 
week  in  the  children’s  lives 
to  promote  understanding  and 
discourage  discrimination.  “In 
these  pictures  you  will  find  that 
kids  are  kids  no  matter  where 
they  grow  up  or  how  they  live,” 
says  Bannes.  “Through  the  eyes 
of  these  children  you  see  strong  family  ties, 
friendship,  contentment  and  the  pride  in  their 
unique  culture.” 

Equipped  with  disposable  cameras,  the 
children  took  “some  tremendous  photos  that  put 
together  a  vivid  pictorial  story,”  says  Bannes. 
“The  most  difficult  part  was  narrowing  down 
so  many  wonderful  photos  to  just  36  for  a  show 
that  is  scheduled  to  travel  around  Montana.” 

The  owners  of  Village  Photo  in  Lewistown. 
who  helped  process  and  enlarge  the  images, 
hosted  the  first  exhibit.  Jan.  7-Feb.  2. 


"A  Week  in  the  Life 
of  a  Hutterite  Child" 

•  Through  April  26  at  the 
Missoula  Art  Museum 

•  Mid-May  until  mid-June 
at  UMW's  Art  Gallery  in 
Dillon 

•  July  2-19  at  Yellowstone  Art 
Museum  in  Billings 

•  July  20-26  at  the  Fergus 
County  Fair  in  Lewistown 

•  Aug.  15-Oct.  18  at  Paris 
Gibson  Square  Museum  of 
Art  in  Great  Falls 

•  The  end  of  October  through 
early  December  at  Montana 
State  University-Northern  in 
Havre 


Ornaments  sought  to  adorn  Capitol  Christmas  Tree 


Montana  has  been  asked  to  provide  the  Cap¬ 
itol  Christmas  Tree,  which  will  be  displayed  in 
Washington,  DC,  throughout  the  2008  Christ¬ 
mas  season.  In  addition  to  providing  the  tree 
that  will  serve  as  the  holiday  centerpiece  on 
the  Capitol  lawn,  5,0(K)  handmade  ornaments 
will  be  needed  to  adorn  the  tree. 

Everyone  is  invited  to  participate  -  school 
classes.  Scout  troops,  4-H  clubs,  art  centers, 
civic  organizations  and  all  other  interested 
youth  and  adult  groups. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  commissioned  four  orna¬ 
ment  lesson  plans  from  Montana  teaching  artists  Leslie 
Fontana  and  Cheryl  Bannes.  The  les.sons  are  easy,  fun 
and  use  inexpensive  or  free  materials  and  the  results  are 
gorgeous. 

Student  ornaments  from  schools  are  due  May  1,  while 
ornaments  from  youth  and  adult  organization  ornaments 
are  due  Sept.  30.  Ship  ornaments  to:  Nan  Christianson, 
Bitterroot  National  Forest,  1801  N.  1st  Street,  Hamilton, 
MT  59840. 

The  complete  information  sheet  and  tlte  lesson  plans 
can  be  downloaded  from  the  Arts  Council’s  website:  art. 
Sample  of  tissue-  mt.gov/sehools/,schools_tree.asp.  For  more  information 
paper  ornament  about  the  project,  visit  www.capitolchristmastrec2008.org. 


Sample  of  wildlife  ornament 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 
2008 


Four  lesson  plans  are  available  to  help  students  design 
ornaments  for  Montana’s  Capitol  Christmas  Tree,  which 
will  be  displayed  on  the  Capitol  lawn  in  Washington,  DC, 
next  Christmas  season. 


Journalist 
speaks  at 
girls’ 

conference 

Girls  For  A 
Change,  an  ener¬ 
getic  group  of  22 
teenage  girls,  is 
hosting  a  confer¬ 
ence  for  Montana 
girls  grades  8-12 
titled  “Picture 
Your  Potential,” 

8  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 
March  22  at  the 
MSU  Student 
Union  Building  in 
Bozeman. 

Keynote 
speaker  for  the 
noon  luncheon  is 
international  pho- 
fojournalist  Anne 
Sherwood.  Based 
in  Bozeman, 
Sherwood  has 
covered  stories 
that  range  from 
the  civil  war  in 
Liberia  to  the 
bison  cull  in  Yel¬ 
lowstone  National 
Park.  She  has 
traveled  to  all  50 
states,  and  more 
than  50  countries 
on  six  continents. 

The  confer¬ 
ence  “Picture 
Your  Potential” 
is  designed  to 
assist  teen  girls  in 
building  a  future 
in  which  they 
are  economically 
self-sufficient 
and  successful 
in  their  personal, 
academic,  and 
professional 
lives.  The  day 
is  filled  with 
interactive,  hands 
on  workshops 
including  art, 
movement,  self- 
defense,  women 
in  sciences, 
international  girls’ 
awareness, and 
leadership  skills. 

Registration 
forms  can  be 
downloaded  at 
www.girisfora 
changebozeman. 
org;  for  more 
Information  call 
406-587-3840 
or  email  thrive® 
bridgeband.com. 
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Awards  to 
honor 
cultural 
achievement 

The  Missoula 
Cultural  Coun¬ 
cil  is  accepting 
award  nomina¬ 
tions  through 
March  8  for  its 
annual  Awards  for 
Individual  Cultural 
Achievement  and 
Business  Support 
for  the  Arts. 

Nominees 
for  the  Cultural 
Achievement 
Award  should 
be  individuals 
-  Including  artists, 
arts  administra¬ 
tors  and  educa¬ 
tors  -  who  have 
made  significant 
contributions 
through  their  lead¬ 
ership  and  career 
achievements  in 
the  field  of  arts 
and  humanities. 
Nominees  for  the 
Business  Sup¬ 
port  for  the  Arts 
Awards  should 
be  local  busi¬ 
nesses  or  firms 
that  have  provided 
exceptional,  long¬ 
term  support  to 
Missoula  arts  and 
cultural  organi¬ 
zations  through 
strong  financial 
and  in-kind 
contributions. 

Awards  will  be 
presented  dur¬ 
ing  a  luncheon, 

11 :30  a.m.- 
1:30  p.m. 

April  21  at  St. 
Patrick’s  Hospital 
Conference  Cen¬ 
ter.  Guest  speaker 
is  Darko  Butorak, 
musical  director 
of  the  Missoula 
Symphony. 

The  nomination 
form  is  available 
at  www.missoula 
cultural.org;  call 
406-532-3240  for 
more  information. 


Butte  gets  ready  to  host  National 


For  going  on  70  years, 
the  National  Folk  Festival 
has  provided  a  way  for 
people  to  embrace  Ameri¬ 
can  traditions  that  define 
our  culture  today.  It  cel¬ 
ebrates  the  roots,  richness 
and  variety  of  American 
culture  through  music, 
dance,  traditional  craft,  sto¬ 
rytelling,  food  and  more. 

This  “moveable  feast 
of  deeply  traditional  folk 
arts”  has  been  held  in  26 
communities  around  the 
country  and  now  finds 
itself  in  Big  Sky  country 
July  1 1-13  as  it  settles  in 
for  a  three-year  stay  in 
Butte.  This  is  first  time 
ever  that  that  Montana  has 
hosted  the  festival. 

The  festival  offers  a  vast  repertoire  of  music 
and  dance  from  all  over  the  country.  Among 
the  25  artists  and  groups  that  will  take  the 
stage  this  summer  are  Shemekia  Copeland 
(blues),  Wylie  and  the  Wild  West  (western). 
The  Seldom  Scene  (bluegrass),  Ricardo  Lem- 
vo  and  Makina  Loca  (Congolese/Cuban),  The 
Oinkari  Basque  Dancers  (traditional  Basque 
dancing  and  music),  Nathan  and  the  Zydeco 
Cha  Chas  (zydeco).  The  Quebe  Sisters  Band 
(Texas  fiddling  and  harmony  singing). 

With  historic  Uptown  Butte  as  a  backdrop, 
audiences  will  be  treated  to  blues,  rockabilly, 
gospel,  klezmer,  jazz,  bluegrass,  cowboy, 
polka,  tamburitza,  old-time,  mariachi,  west¬ 
ern  swing,  honky-tonk,  rhythm  and  blues  and 
zydeco  music  as  well  as  traditional  music  and 
dance  from  Cajun,  Native  American,  Celtic, 
Middle  Eastern,  Caribbean,  East  Asian,  Appa¬ 
lachian.  Hispanic,  African  and  Pacific  Islander 
cultures. 


Seven  stages  ranging 
in  size  from  a  10,000- 
seat  open-air  amphi¬ 
theater  to  a  small, 
intimate  acoustic-style 
stage  offer  continuous 
performances  through¬ 
out  the  three-day 
event.  There’s  a 
participatory  dance 
area  where  festival- 
goers  can  dance  ’til 
they  drop  as  well  as 
workshops,  regional 
and  ethnic  food,  pup¬ 
petry,  parades,  craft 
exhibits  and  demon¬ 
strations  and  a  festival 
marketplace.  And  the 
entire  weekend  is  free 
to  the  public! 

In  addition  to  great 
performances,  the  festival  offers: 

•  Montana  Folklife  Area  with  demonstrations, 
displays,  exhibits,  performances  and  narrative 
presentations  by  Montana  masters. 

•  Family  Area  that  features  storytelling,  work¬ 
shops,  parades,  interactive  music,  quiet  games 
and  active  games,  hands-on  crafts  and  other  cre¬ 
ative  learning  opportunities  for  young  audiences 
and  their  families. 

•  Taste  of  Traditions  Food  Court  with  regional 
and  ethnic  foods  from  Indian  fry  bread  to  such 
ethnic  specialties  like  Serbian  povitica  and  Cor¬ 
nish  pasties. 

•  Festival  Marketplaces  -  the  Montana  Arts 
Marketplace  and  the  adjacent  First  People’s 
Marketplace  -  host  up  to  50  master  artisans  from 
across  Montana  offering  a  variety  of  handmade 
arts  and  crafts  for  sale. 

For  more  details,  visit  www.nationalfolk 
festival.com,  email  geverett@mainstreetbutte.org 
i  or  call  406-497-6464. 


Montana  native  Wylie  Gustafson  and  his 
band,  The  Wild  West,  were  among  the 
first  group  of  performers  selcted  for  the 
National  Folk  Festival. 


Folk  Festival 


Applications  sought 
for  festival's  First 
Peoples'  Marketplace 

The  National  Folk  Festival,  set  for 
July  1 1-13  in  Butte,  is  accepting  appli¬ 
cations  through  March  15  from  Na¬ 
tive  American  artists  and  crafters  who 
would  like  to  sell  their  work  in  the  First 
Peoples’  Marketplace. 

The  First  Peoples’  Marketplace  is 
a  unique  feature  of  the  National  Folk 
Festival  in  Montana.  Native  artists  may 
download  an  application  and  guidelines 
from  the  website,  www.nationalfolkfes- 
tival.com,  or  request  a  printed  version  by 
calling  406-497-6464. 

Ajury  will  select  around  25  artists  for 
the  marketplace,  which  is  made  possible 
by  a  generous  sponsorship  from  Seacast, 
Inc.  (  www.seaca.st.com).  The  Seattle- 
based  corporation  with  deep  Butte  roots 
became  the  first  corporate  sponsor  for  the 
festival  with  a  $25,000  contribution  for 
the  First  Peoples’  Marketplace. 

“Thanks  to  the  Seacast  sponsorship, 
we  can  now  invite  Native  American 
artists  from  throughout  the  region  to 
apply  to  the  juried  craft  marketplace  to 
showcase  and  sell  their  work  during  the 
festival,”  said  George  Everett,  executive 
director  of  Mainstreet  Uptown  Butte,  one 
of  the  lead  organizations  developing  the 
event. 

Seacast  uses  a  “lost  wax”  process 
to  make  a  variety  of  durable  parts  for 
several  industries.  The  company  plans  to 
open  a  foundry  in  Butte  in  2008  that  will 
employ  close  to  100. 


Odyssey  of  Stars  honors  Beth  Lo  and  David  Simmons 


Two  gifted  and  versatile  School  of 
Fine  Arts  alumni  -  Beth  Lo  and  David 
Simmons  -will  be  the  featured  guest 
artists  for  The  University  of  Montana’s 
eighth  annual  Odyssey  of  the  Stars  -  A 
Celebration  of  .Artistic  Journeys.  Sched¬ 
uled  for  7:30  p.m.  Saturday.  April  5,  this 
popular  event  benefits  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  scholarship  fund. 

Odyssey  of  the  Stars  showcases  per¬ 
forming  and  visual  arts  alumni  who  have 
gone  on  to  successful  careers  in  the  arts, 
in  concert  with  current  UM  students. 

Lo,  a  professor  of  art  at  UM,  is  a 
distinguished  national  and  international 
contributor  in  the  field  of  ceramics.  Her 
work  was  showcased  on  the  cover  of  ygg 
American  Craft  magazine  and  in  several 
other  publications.  Her  ceramics  have 
been  featured  at  the  Ceramics  International 
Invitational  in  Beijing,  China,  as  well  as  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  Mexico,  Taiwan,  The  People’s  Republic 
of  China  and  Germany,  and  at  major  venues 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  have  been 
acquired  by  Microsoft  Corporation  and  Cheney 
Cowles  Art  Museum  in  Spokane,  as  well  as  by 
notable  private  ceramic  collectors, 

Lo  has  received  numerous  awards,  including 
a  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Visual  Art¬ 
ist  Fellowship  Grant  in  1994,  a  Montana  Arts 
Council  Individual  Artist  Fellowship  in  1989 
and  an  American  Craft  Museum  Design  Award 
in  1986. 

A  first  generation  Chinese-American.  much 
of  her  ceramic  and  mixed-media  artwork 
revolves  around  issues  of  family  and  ethnicity. 
She  also  incorporates  calligraphy  by  her  aunt, 
who  remains  in  China,  as  well  as  her  mother’s 
traditional  floral  brush  painting. 

She  collaborated  with  her  sister,  Ginnie 
Lo,  on  a  children’s  book.  Mahjong  All  Day 
Long,  which  was  published  in  2005.  The  book 
received  the  2006  National  Marion  Vannett 


I  Lo,  above,  and  David  Simmons  will  be  honored  at  this 
’s  Odyssey  of  the  Stars. 


Ridgeway  Award  and  was 
designated  a  Montana  Book 
Award  Honor  Book.  The  sis¬ 
ters  are  working  on  a  second 
project  with  the  working  title 
Auntie  Yang 's  Great  Soybean 
Picnic. 

In  addition  to  Lo’s  life  as  an 
artist,  she  has  another  life  as 
a  musician.  The  epitome  of  a 
multi-talented  person,  she  is  a 
superb  bass  player  and  vocalist 
in  several  music  ensembles, 
including  Salsa  Loca  and  the 
nationally  recognized  Big  Sky 
Mudflaps,  which  has  made  ap¬ 
pearances  on  the  NBC  Today 
Show  and  at  New  York’s  Kool  Jazz  Festival. 

A  member  of  the  Mudflaps  since  the  group’s 
inception  in  1975,  Lo  will  be  joined  on  stage  by 
this  popular  Montana  band. 

An  alumna  of  the  UM  Department  of  Art. 
where  she  studied  with  celebrated  ceramicist 
Rudy  Autio,  Lo  received  a  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
degree  in  ceramics  in  1974.  She  has  taught 


ceramics,  sculpture,  foundations  and 
drawing  at  UM  since  1985. 

Simmons,  an  acclaimed  singer  with 
an  electrifying  baritone  voice,  is  an  artist 
who  has  worn  many  hats,  A  composer, 
playwright  and  lyricist,  he  is  an  inspira¬ 
tional  singer/songwriter  whose  recording 
credits  include  the  CDs  U*B*U,  Drink  It 
Up.  Yes  /  Can.  /  Believe.  When  The  World 
Sings  Together  and  the  forthcoming 
Feed  The  Hungrv,  all  recorded  with  the 
U*B’^UBand. 

An  internationally  known  musician 
and  actor,  Simmons  has  performed  music 
from  Brahms  to  Zeppelin  throughout 
Asia,  the  USSR.  Europe,  Canada  and  the 
USA.  He  has  sung  with  the  Minnesota 
Opera  in  performances  of 
“Casanova’s  Homecoming” 
and  “South  Pacific”  and 
was  the  featured  baritone 
.soloist  in  “The  Messiah,” 
Schubert’s  Mass  in  G,  the 
Bach  Christmas  Cantata 
and  most  recently  Brahms’s 
Ein  Deutches  Requiem  with 
the  Missoula  Symphony 
Chorale. 

His  regional  and  national 
acting  credits  include  star¬ 
ring  as  Matthew  in  numer¬ 
ous  national  tours  of  Harry 
Chapin’s  bluegrass  musical 
“Cottonpatch  Gospel”  and 
portraying  Stephen  King  in 
the  national  tour  of  “Ste¬ 
phen  King’s  Ghost  Stories.” 

Simmons  has  starred  in  and  directed  several 
Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse  productions  and 
served  as  the  first  music  director  for  the  Mis¬ 
soula  Children’s  Theatre,  as  well  as  a  tour  actor 
with  the  company. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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On  Stage 


Violinist  Midori  to  perform  in  Whitefish  and  Dillon 


Partners  in  Performance 
brings  violinist  Midori  back 
to  Montana  this  spring,  with 
pianist  Charles  Abramovic. 

The  internationally  ac¬ 
claimed  violinist  enchanted 
audiences  a  year  ago  during 
a  weeklong  residency  in 
Great  Falls,  which  included 
a  performance  with  the 
Great  Falls  Symphony. 

Whitefish  Theatre 
Company  presents  a  recital 
I  on  Thursday,  April  17,  and 
the  artists  will  perform  in 
Dillon  on  Friday,  April  18, 
presented  by  the  Southwest 
Montana  Arts  Council. 

These  two  arts  organizations  were  selected  to 
host  the  PiP  program  based  on  applications 
submitted  in  2006  and  their  long  dedication  to 
high  standards  of  classical  music  presentations 
j  in  their  communities. 

Born  in  Osaka.  Japan  in  1971.  Midori  was 


named  for  the  old  Chinese  charac¬ 
ter  meaning  “precious  jade.”  From 
a  very  early  age,  she  was  attracted 
to  the  sound  of  the  violin  played  by 
her  mother,  Setsu  Goto,  and  gave 
her  first  public  performance  at  the 
age  of  seven  for  an  audience  in 
Osaka,  playing  a  Paganini  Caprice. 

She  has  since  dazzled  audiences 
around  the  world  with  her  technical 
prowess  and  emotional  rendering 
of  complex  classical  works.  After 
more  than  two  decades  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye,  she  continues  to  explore 
and  expand  the  violin  repertoire 
and  to  share  her  love  of  music  with 
as  wide  a  cros.s-section  of  audi¬ 
ences  as  possible. 

Pianist  Abramovic  has  won  critical  acclaim 
for  his  international  performances  as  .soloist, 
chamber  musician,  and  collaborator  with  lead¬ 
ing  instrumentalists  and  singers. 

The  recital  in  Whitefish  is  7:30  p.m.  April  17 
at  the  O'Shaughnessy  Center.  Tickets  are  $20- 


$40;  contact  the  Whitefish  Theatre  Company 
for  more  information  at  406-862-537 1 . 

The  duo  performs  at  7:30  p.m.  April  18  at 
the  Beaverhead  County  Fligh  School  Audi¬ 
torium.  Special  guests  at  the  recital  include 
the  Dillon  Junior  Fiddlers;  a  public  reception 
follows.  Advance  tickets  are  $10-$25;  call 
406-683-7772  for  details, 
i  Founded  in  2003  by  Midori.  Partners  in 
Performance  is  a  tax-exempt  organization, 

'  which  aims  to  keep  chamber  music  alive  and 
accessible  in  smaller  America  communities  by 
^  offering  affordable  concerts  by  major  artists. 

[  Aside  from  a  token  administrative  fee  paid 
to  PiP.  the  pre.senter  keeps  all  ticket  proceeds 
to  be  used  at  their  discretion  in  ways  consis- 
'  tent  with  the  goals  of  PiP.  Pa.st  concerts  have 
I  stimulated  interest  in  chamber  music  in  the.se 
smaller  communities,  attracting  new  audiences 
and  new  donors  and  helping  the  respective 
I  organizations  expand  their  education  and  per¬ 
formance  programs. 

i  To  learn  more  about  Partners  in  Perfor¬ 
mance.  visit  www.pipmusic.org. 


Violinist  Midori 


"Man  with  the  Golden  Flute"  comes  to  Great  Falls 


Sir  James  and  Lady  Jeanne  Galway 


As  one  of  the  most  televised  and 
recorded  classical  artists  performing 
today.  Sir  James  Galway  -  known  as  the 
“man  with  the  golden  flute”  -  has  made 
himself  a  legend,  a  modem  musical 
master  whose  virtuosity  on  the  flute  is 
equaled  only  by  his  limitless  ambitions 
and  vision. 

The  artist  and  his  wife,  renowned  flut¬ 
ist  Lady  Jeanne  Galway,  perform  with 
the  Great  Falls  Symphony  at  7:30  p.m. 

May  1  at  the  Great  Falls  Civic  Center 
Mansfield  Theater.  The  concert  is  part  of 
the  symphony’s  continuing  World  Artist 
Series,  which  has  brought  such  interna¬ 
tionally  known  artists  as  cellist  Yo-Yo 
Ma  and  violinists  Itzhak  Perlman  and 
Midori  to  Great  Falls, 

Sir  James  has  endeared  himself  to  millions 
worldwide  through  his  extensive  touring,  over 
30  million  albums  sold  and  his  frequent  interna¬ 
tional  television  appearances. 

“All  performing  musicians  aspire  to  the 
condition  of  James  Galway,”  wirtes  the  Li>s 
Angeles  Tunes.  “He  has  a  technical  mastery  so 
complete  that  it  makes  everything  look  easy  ... 
No  one  in  their  right  mind,  or  ear,  could  object 

Odyssey  (continued) 


An  accomplished  playwright  as  well,  his 
scripts  include  “The  Return  to  Cavendish  Hill” 
and  “Alice  in  Wonderland”  for  MCT,  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  international  touring  production  of 
“Mr.  Pickwick’s  Christmas”  for  Troupe  America 
and  numerous  scripts  for  The  Small  Change 
Original  Theater  and  SteppingStone  Theater. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  singer/songwriter, 
he  has  composed  short  films,  children’s  musi¬ 
cals  and  numerous  soundtracks  for  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Planetarium.  For  the  past  nine  years.  David 
has  served  as  coordinator  of  contemporary 
worship  music  for  Incarnation  Lutheran  Church 
in  St.  Paul,  MN. 

In  1983,  he  received  a  bachelor  of  music 
(cum  laude)  in  vocal  performance  from  UM, 
Additional  training  includes  vocal  study  with 
legendary  bass  Otto  Edelman  of  the  Vienna 
Stats  Opera  and  guitar,  bass  and  jazz  theory 
study  with  Dartanyan  Brown. 

Odyssey  2008  spotlights  students  from  the 
UM  Departments  of  Music  and  Drama/Dance, 
assisted  by  the  Department  of  Media  Arts  and 
the  Department  of  Art.  For  sponsorship  and 
ticket  information  contact  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  Dean’s  office  at  406-243-4971 . 


to  such  committed,  insightful  and  lovable  per¬ 
formances.” 

Lady  Jeanne  Galway  will  join  her  husband 
on  stage  for  two  Mozartean  novelties,  both 
arranged  for  the  Galways  by  David  Overton. 
“The  Magic  Flutes”  is  a  three-movement  quasi 
concerto  that  weaves  together  scores  of  quota¬ 
tions  from  various  Mozart  works. 

Since  1975,  when  Sir  James  launched  his 
solo  career,  he  has  continuously  performed  with 
the  world’s  leading  orchestras  and  conductors. 


and  for  a  multitude  of  dignitaries,  in¬ 
cluding  Queen  Elizabeth  11,  Pope  John 
Paul  11  and  three  U.S.  presidents. 

He  has  shared  the  stage  with  an 
amazing  array  of  entertainers  includ¬ 
ing  Stevie  Wonder,  Henry  Mancini, 
Elton  John,  the  Chieftains.  Ray  Charles 
and  Jessye  Norman.  He  performed 
with  Pink  Floyd  in  their  memorable 
concert  at  the  Berlin  Wall,  was  part  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  concert  in  Norway 
and  performed  at  the  G  Seven  summit 
hosted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II  in  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace. 

Alongside  his  busy  perform¬ 
ing  schedule  he  finds  time  to  share 
his  wisdom  and  experience  with  the 
generations  of  tomorrow  by  conducting  annual 
master  classes,  commissioning  new  works  and 
publishing  articles,  books  and  flute  studies. 

I  His  website,  www.thegalwaynetwork.com,  is 
devoted  to  flute  lovers  worldwide, 
j  Call  the  Great  Falls  Symphony  at  406-453- 
4102  about  best-seat  “patron  tickets.”  A  few 
reserved  tickets  are  also  available  by  calling  the 
Civic  Center  Box  Office  at  406-455-8514  or 
i  ordering  online  at  ticketing.ci.great-falls.mt.us. 


jazz  greats  perform  at  annual  fest 


Once  again, 
renowned  bebop 
clarinetist  Buddy 
DeFranco,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  Jazz  Masters 
Award  in  2006.  lends 
his  name  and  talents 
to  the  annual  Buddy 
DeFranco  Jazz  Fes¬ 
tival,  with  concerts 
April  25-26  at  the 
University  Theatre  in 
Missoula. 

The  prestigious 
festival  features  clin¬ 
ics  for  school  jazz 
bands,  topped  with 
evening  concerts  by  jazz  luminaries.  Friday ’.s 
headliners  include  Australian  horn-player 
James  Morrison,  a  virtuoso  on  tntmpet,  trom¬ 
bone,  euphonium  and  piano,  who  has  earned 
international  acclaim  as  a  first-class  showman 
and  world-class  artist;  and  venerated  rhythm 
player  John  “Bucky”  Pizzarelli,  who  played 
with  the  Doc  .Severinson  Band  and  toured 


and  recorded  with 
Benny  Goodman. 

•Saturday  fea¬ 
tures  four-time 
Grammy-winning 
saxophonist  Phil 
Woods,  who  led  the 
European  Rhythm 
Machine  and  has 
played  with  many 
of  the  top  jazz  art¬ 
ists  of  his  genera¬ 
tion;  and  trombon¬ 
ist  Jon  Allred,  a 
featured  soloist 
with  the  Woody 
Herman  Young 
Thundering  Herd,  who  has  played  with 
some  of  the  biggest  names  in  jazz. 

Guest  artists  perform  as  soloists  with  the 
UM  Jazz  Band,  then  join  DeFranco  and  the 
Jazz  Festival  Trio. 

For  details,  call  406-243-507 1  or  visit 
www.umt.edu/defrancojazz. 


Buddy  DeFranco  leads  an  all-star  roster  of 
jazz  performs  at  the  annual  UM  jazz  festival. 
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Concerts 
on  tap  for 
Early  Music 
Festival 

The  Montana 
Early  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  brings  five 
concerts  to  Hele¬ 
na  and  Missoula, 
March  6-10. 

The  first 
two  concerts, 
March  6-7  at  St. 
Peter’s  Cathedral 
in  Helena,  include 
a  choral  work 
by  Dietric  Buxte¬ 
hude.  accompa¬ 
nied  by  organ  and 
String  ensemble, 
Thursday;  and 
Missoula's  Brand- 
hout  Ensemble, 
with  mezzo 
soprano  Bailey 
Whiteman  and 
traverse  Nancy 
Schneeloch-Bing- 
ham,  performing 
music  of  J.S. 

Bach  and  friends 
on  Friday. 

Kerry  Krebill 
conducts  J.S. 
Bach’s  “Passion 
According  to  St. 
John,"  with  tenor 
Kevin  Sutton, 
Musikanten 
Montana,  seven 
soloists  and 
orchestra,  on 
Saturday  at  St. 
Mary’s  Catholic 
Community. 

The  festival 
wraps  up 
with  concerts 
March  9-1 0  at  St. 
Paul  Lutheran 
Church  in  Mis¬ 
soula.  Sunday 
features  a  reprise 
of  “Passion 
According  to 
St.  John,”  and 
the  Brandhout 
Ensemble  and 
guests  perform 
Monday. 

Call  406-933- 
5246  about  the 
Helena  per¬ 
formances  or 
406-543-5059 
for  details  on 
the  Missoula 
concerts. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  March/April  2008 


Anaconda 

March  15 

Copper  Village  Benefit  Auction  -  6  p.m..  Elks  Club. 
406-563-2422 
April  6 

Anaconda  Live:  Four  Shadow  -  2:30  p.m.,  Washoe 
Theater.  406-563-2606 

Bigfork 

March  8 

Glacier  String  Quartet:  “Chamber  Music  and  Dessert” 
-  7:30  p.m..  BruMar  E.state,  406-257-3241  ext.  5 


Billings 

March  1 

Art  Auction  40  -  5:30- II  p.m..  Yellowstone  Art  Mu¬ 
seum.  406-256-6804 
March  8 

Ladysmith  Black  Mambazo  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater.  256-6052 

Of)era  Fest  -  6  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Country  Club.  Rim- 
rock  Opera.  406-67 1  -22 1 4 
March  8-9 

Rocky  Mountain  Arts  and  Crafts  Festival  -  MelrtiPark, 
406-657-1372 
March  13-16,  21-22,  28-29 

“Boy  Gets  Girl”  -  Venture  Theatre.  406-591-9535 
March  14-16 

Creative  Harvest  Spring  Art  and  Craft  Show  - 
West  Park  Plaza,  406-661-1600 
March  14-16,  20-23,  27-29 

“Dearly  Departed”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-248-1141 
March  15 

Billings  Symphony:  Broadway  Pops  -  7:30  p.m..  Al¬ 
berta  Bair  Theater.  406-252-3610 
March  17 

Battlefield  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
March  23 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m.,  St.  Andrew’s 
Presbyterian  Chruch,  406-248-2832 
March  28,  30 

Rimrock  Opera:  “Elixir  of  Love”  -  Alberta  Bair  The¬ 
ater,  406-671-2214 
April  3 

“Little  Women  -  The  Broadway  Musical”  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Alberta  Bair  Theater.  406-256-6052 
April  4-5 

Wet  Ink  Play  Festival  -  8  p.m..  Venture  Theatre, 
406-591-9535 
April  5 

Glenn  Miller  Orchestra  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  The¬ 
ater.  406-256-6052 
April  5-6 

Spring  Antique  Sale  and  Rea  Market  -  Boys  and  Girls 
Club,  406-252-3670 
April  I1-J3,  17-20,  24-26 

“All  My  Sons”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  406-248-1141 
April  1 1 

Lark  Chamber  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  The¬ 
ater,  406-256-6052 
April  12 

Beppe  Gambetia  -  8  p.m.,  Cise\  HaW,  MSVJ-BilUngs, 
Yellowstone  Bluegrass  Association,  406-652-2660 
April  15 

Diavolo  Dance  Company  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-256-6052 
April  17 

“Nuclear  Montana:  A  History  of  Montana’s  Interconti¬ 
nental  Ballistic  Missiles”  -  noon.  Western  Heritage 
Center,  Humanities  Montana,  406-243-6022 
April  19 

Billings  Symphony:  Cello  Passion  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater.  406-252-3610 
April  22 

“HMS  Pinafore  -  Carl  Rosa  Opera”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
April  27 

Christikon  Quilt  Auction  -  4  p.m.,  Billings  Depot, 
406-656-1969 
April  29 

Ballet  Folklorico  -  7  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater. 
406-256-6052 
April  30 

Broadway  Series:  “Chicago”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-256-6052 

Bozeman 

March  1 

Adult  Team  Spelling  Bee  -6-10  p.m.,  Riverside  Coun¬ 
try  Club.  406-580-8305 
February  29,  March  1,  7-8 

“Rabbit  Hole”  -  7:30  p.m..  MSU  -  Black  Box  Theater. 
406-994-6224 
March  1-2 

“Rapturous  Dreams  and  Fantasies"  -  Willson  Audito¬ 
rium,  406-585-9774 
March  1 

Spring  Creek  Bluegrass  -  7:30  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  406-586-4123 


Italian  master  guitarist  Beppe  Gambetta  is 
increasingiy  known  as  one  of  the  true  iive 
master  innovators  of  the  acoustic  guitar. 
He  performs  in  Biliings  and  Bozeman. 


Ladysmith  Black  Mambazo  devotes  itself  to  preserving  South  African  cuiture  with  their 
engaging  harmonies,  iiveiy  dancing  and  infectious  humor.  They  entertain  in  Biilings  and 
Bozeman. 


March  3 

Eric  Weiner:  “The  Geography  of  Bliss”  -  7  p.m.,  MSU 
Strand  Union  Ballroom,  406-994-7275 
March  6 

Slide  Show:  Florian  Schulz,  “Yellowstone  to  Yukon” 

-  7  p.m..  Museum  of  the  Rockies,  406-994-2652 
March  9 

Ladysmith  Black  Mambazo  -  7:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural 
Center.  Porterhouse  Productions,  406-586-3426 
March  17 

Building  on  Tradition;  Celtic  and  Folk  Music  with  Triad 

-  7  p.m.,  Bozeman  Public  Library,  406-582-2426 
March  19 

Faculty  Recital;  Rebecca  Haitka,  Cello  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
March  22 

Girls  For  A  Change:  “Picture  Your  Potential”  -  8  a.m.- 
4:30  p.m.,  MSU  Strand  Union  Ballroom,  406-579-4188 
March  24 

Film  and  Panel  Discussion:  “Power  of  Art”  -  7-8  p.m., 
MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall.  406-994-2562 
March  25 

Lecture:  John  Krelzmann,  “Building  Vital  Communi¬ 
ties  from  the  Inside  Out”  -  7  p.m.,  MSU  Strand  Union 
Ballroom,  406-994-7275 
March  26 

Broadway  in  Bozeman:  “Little  Women”  -  7:30  p.m..  Brick 
Breeden  Fieldhouse,  406-994-2287 
March  28 

Michael  Franli  and  Spearhead  -  8:30  p.m.,  Gallatin 
County  Fairgrounds  Indoor  Arena,  406-582-3270 
April  2 

US  Army  Brass  Quintet  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds 
Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
April  5-6 

Bozeman  Symphony:  A  Festive  Finale  -  April  5, 

7:30  p.m.;  April  6,  2:30  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium, 
406-585-9774 
April  9 

Faculty  Recital:  Ilse-Mari  Lee  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds 
Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 

Film:  “Maya  Lin:  A  Strong  Clear  Vision”  -  7  p.m.,  MSU 
Procrastinator  Theatre,  Linfield  Hall,  406-994-7275 
April  11 

Beppe  Gambetta  -  8  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church. 
406-586-4123 

Faculty  Recital:  Croy,  Gosswiller,  Videon  -  7:30  p.m.. 
MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 

Montana  Beer  Festival  -  5  p.m.,  Gallatin  County  Fair¬ 
grounds,  Porterhouse  Productions,  406-586-3426 
April  12-13 

“Hansel  and  Gretel  -  with  a  Twist”  -  4  p.m.,  Willson  Audi¬ 
torium.  Yellowstone  Ballet.  406-222-0430 
April  16 

Lecture:  Shirin  Ebade:  “Iran  Awakening:  A  Story  of 
Revolution  and  Hope”  -  7:30  p.m..  MSU  Strand  Union 
Ballroom,  406-994-7275 
April  19-20 

Blue  Dragon  Bead  Show  -  Wingate  Inn,  406-360-6063 
April  21 

“Music  and  Meanings”  with  The  Duplikates  and  Chrysti 
the  Wordsmilh  -  7  p.m..  Bozeman  Public  Library. 
406-582-2404 
April  26 

Broadway  in  Bozeman:  Mannheim  Steamroller  -  8  p.m.. 
Brick  Breeden  Fieldhouse,  406-994-2287 
April  28 

Lecture:  Jane  Goodall,  "Reason  for  Hope”  -  6  p.m..  Brick 
Breeden  Fieldhouse.  406-586-1922 
April  29 

Broadway  in  Bozeman:  “Chicago”  -  8  p.m..  Brick  Breeden 
Fieldhouse,  406-994-2287 

Butte 

Match  1-2,  5-7,  9 

“The  Sound  of  Music”  -  Orphan  Girl  Theatre. 
406-723-2300 
March  7 

Montana  Tech  Unplugged  -  6-8  p.m..  Venus  Rising, 
406-491-4476 
March  8 

Experience  Art  Day  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m..  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  Butte  (MOFAB).  406-723-7600 


March  25 

Butte  Community  Concert:  Riders  in  the  Sky  -  Mother 
Lode  Theatre,  406-723-3602 
March  29 

Butte  Symphony:  “Dueling  Strings”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mother 
Lode  Theatre,  406-723-5590 
April  1 

“Little  Women”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre. 
406-723-3602 
April  13 

“Spring  Fling  with  the  Chorale”  -  Aldersgaie  United 
Methodist  Church,  Butte  Symphony  Chorale, 
406-723-5590 
April  15 

Butte  Community  Concert;  Empire  Brass  -  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  406-723-3602 
April  17-20 

“Lily’s  Purple  Plastic  Purse”  -  Orphan  Girl  Theatre, 
406-723-2300 
April  17 

Lecture:  ‘Tea  with  Dolley  Madison”  -  7  p.m..  Copper 
King  Inn,  Humanities  Montana.  406-243-6022 

Condon 

March  10 

Molly’s  Revenge  -  7  p.m.,  Swan  Valley  School, 
406-251-6966 

Creston 

April  5-6 

Creston  Auction  and  Country  Fair  -  downtown, 
406-253-1770 

Cut  Bank 

April  25-26 

Montana  Storytelling  Roundup  -  High  School  Gym, 
406-336-3253 

Dillon 

March  27 

Dances  with  Words:  Julianne  Spahr  -  7:30  p.m..  The 
Cup,  UM-Westem  Swysgood  Technology  Center, 
406-683-7201 
April  18 

Midori  and  Charles  Abramovic  -  7;30  p.m.,  Beaverhead 
County  High  School  Auditorium,  Southwest  Montana 
Arts  Council,  406-683-7772 
April  24 

Dances  with  Words:  Mary  Clearman  Blew  -  7:30  p.m.. 
The  Cup,  UM- Western  Swysgood  Technology  Center, 
406-683-7201 

Fort  Benton 

March  7 

Pub  Night  featuring  Johnny  John.ston  -  6  p.m.,  Ag  Cen¬ 
ter,  Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts,  406-622-5677 
'  April  8 

Deslino  Tenors  -  7  p.m.,  elementary  school  auditorium. 
Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts,  406-622-5677 

Glasgow 

April  8 

The  Juan  Sanchez  Ensemble  -  7  p.m..  High  School, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network  Big  Sky  Series. 
406-228-9208 

Glendive 

March  8-9 

“Murder  on  Center  Stage”  -  Dawson  Community  Col¬ 
lege  Toepke  Auditorium.  406-377-3396 
March  16-17 

Irish  For  A  Day  Celebration  -  various  locations. 
4%-687-3382 

Great  Falls 

March  1 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  Vox!  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  406-453-4102 

Made  in  Montana  Marketplace  -  Mansfield  Convention 
Center,  406-455-8510 
March  2 

Saxophobia  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater.  Great  Falls 
Community  Concert  Association,  406-453-9854 
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rts  Calendar,  March/April 


Deadline  for  the  May/June  2008 
Arts  Calendar  is  March  25,  2008 
Send  information  (form  is  on  page  27)  to: 
Lively  Times 

3365 J  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824 
Phone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-291 1 
e-mnii-  writeus@livelvtimes.com 


Battlefield  Band,  Scotland’s  musical  warriors,  play  a  fusion  of  ancient  and  modern  instru¬ 
ments,  and  have  fueled  the  great  revival  of  Scottish  music  with  their  uncanny  chemistry,  limit¬ 
less  imagination,  and  iove  of  the  tradition.  They  play  in  Hamilton,  Helena  and  Billings. 


Hobson 

April  13 

The  Juan  L.  Sanchez  Ensemble  -  4  p.m..  School  Multi¬ 
purpose  Room.  Judith  Arts  Society.  406-453-553 1 

Kalispell 

March  9 

Glacier  String  Quartet;  •‘Chamber  Music  and  Dessert” 

-  3  p.m..  Flathead  Valley  Community  College  Black 
Box  Theater.  406-257-3241  ext.  5 

March  28-29 

Colgate  Country  Showdown  -  7  p.m..  Majestic  Valley 
Arena,  406-755-5366 
April  4-6.  II-I2 

Aristophanes's  “The  Birds”  -  Flathead  Valley  Commu¬ 
nity  College  Theatre,  406-756-3906 
April  4 

Benefit  Auction;  Miniatures  and  More  -  5  p.m.,  Hocka- 
day  Museum  of  Art,  406-755-5268 
April  10-12 

Poetry  Festival  -  Flathead  Valley  Community  College. 
406-756-3832 
April  14 

Flathead  Valley  Concerts;  Franc  D' Ambrosio  -  Flathead 
High  School  Auditorium.  406-257-2073 
April  18 

National  Paddling  Film  Festival;  Blazing  Paddles 

-  7  p.m..  Glacier  High  School  Theatre,  406-752-3794 
April  19-20 

Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead  Spring  Show 

-  Kalispell  Center  Mail,  406-881-4288 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  “Carmen  Gala"  -  Flat- 
head  High  School  Auditorium,  406-257-3241 
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March  7,  April  4 

First  Friday  Artwalk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 

406-761-7156 
March  12-15 

C.M.  Russell  Auction  -  Heritage  Inn,  800-803-3351 

March  in  Montana  Auction  and  Dealer  Show  -  Town 
House  Inn,  307-635-0019 
March  12-16 

Western  Heritage  Artists  Association  Art  Show  -  Holiday 
Inn,  406-453-2990 
March  13-16 

Great  Falls  Native  American  Art  Show  -  Mansfield 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  Great  Falls  Native 
American  Art  Association,  406-761-1371 

Jay  Contway  and  Friends  Art  Show  -  Montana  ExpoPark, 
406-727-8900 
March  13.  20,  27 

Perspectives  on  the  Middle  East  -  7  p.m..  Great  Falls 
Public  Library,  406-453-0349 
March  13,  April  10 

Poetry  and  Prose  -  7  p.m.,  Hastings  Books’  Hardback 
Cafe.  406-771-4374 
March  14-16 

Lewis  and  Clark  Through  Artists'  Eyes  -  1-4  p.m.,  Lewis 
and  Clark  Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
March  16 

Chinook  Winds:  Seasons  of  Saxophone  -  2  p.m,,  First 
Congregational/Christ  United  Methodist  Church, 
406-453-4102 
March  18 

Chinook  Winds:  Seasons  of  Saxophone  -  7:30  p.m.,  C.M. 
Russell  Museum,  406-453-4102 
March  19 

Lee  Brice  -  8:30  p.m..  Club  BigHouse,  406-452-6021 
March  20 

Great  Falls  Youth  Orchestra  -  7  p.m..  Civic  Center  Mans¬ 
field  Theater,  406-453-4102 
March  21 

Saliva  and  Drowning  Poo)  -  7  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
406-455-8514 
March  29 

Big  Gun  -  Tribute  to  AC/DC  -  7:30  p.m.,  Montana  Expo- 
Park.  406-727-8900  ■ 

April  5 

Black  Tie  and  Blue  Jeans  -  6  p.m.,  Mansfield  Convention 
Center.  406-453-4102 
April  13 

Great  Falls  Symphonic  Choir:  A  Sunday  Suite 

-  3  p.m..  Mansfield  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
406-453-4102 

Museum  Sunday  Sampler  -  noon-5  p.m.,  various  venues, 
406-727-8787 
April  18 

Mon.sters  of  Mock  Tour  featuring  No  Quarter  and  the 
American  Night  -  7:30  p.m..  Northwest  Center. 
406-455-8514 

The  Pink  Floyd  Experience  -  8  p.m..  Four  Seasons  Arena, 
ExpoPark.  406-727-8900 
April  29 

Great  Falls  Community  Concert  Association;  Celtic 
Tenors  -  7:30  p.m..  Mansfield  Theater,  Great  Falls 
Community  Concert  Association.  406-453-9854 

Hamilton 

March  1-2 

“South  Pacific”  •  Hamilton  Playhouse.  406-375-9050 
March  15 

Battlefield  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing  Arts 
Center,  406-375-6074 
March  17 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  Celebration  -  5:30  p.m..  Daly  Mansion. 
406-363-6004  ext.  3 
March  20-21 

Golden  Dragon  Acrobats  -  7:30  p.m.,  Hamilton  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Center.  406-375-6074 
April  17-20,  24-27 

“I  Love  You.  You’re  Perfect,  Now  Change”  -  Hamilton 
Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
April  23 

Reading:  Mary  Clearman  Blew  -  7  p.m..  Chapter  One 
Book  Store,  406-363-5220 


Havre 

March  28 

Djokie  and  Jalbert  Duo  -  7  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium, 
Hi-Line  Concert  Association,  406-265-4455 
March  29 

Northern  Showcase:  Pub  Night  with  the  Broken  Val¬ 
ley  Road  Show  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU-Northem  SUB. 
406-265-7352 
April  23-26,  30 

“Divorce  Southern  Style”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU-Northem  The¬ 
atre,  406-265-8183 

Helena 

March  1  , 

Kidworks!  Festival  of  the  Arts  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m..  Holler 
Museum  of  Art,  406-442-6400 

Bach  to  the  Future  -  7:30  p.m.,  Helena  Civic  Center.  Live! 
at  the  Civic,  406-227-6588 

“The  Graduate”  -  8  p.m.,  IT  Performance  Space  in  The 
Bagel  Company,  406-461-4329 
March  5.  12,  19 

Voices  and  Visions  Lecture  Series  -  Holler  Museum  of  Art, 
406-442-6400 
March  6-8 

Montana  Early  Music  Festival  -  7:30  p.m.,  St.  Peter’s 
Episcopal  Cathedral  and  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Commu¬ 
nity,  406-933-5246 
March  7-8.  13-16.  20-22 

“Arsenic  and  Old  Lace”  -  Grandstreel  Theatre, 
406-442-4270 
March  7 

Keo  Woolford  -  8  p.m..  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
March  8 

Siamsa  na  hEireann  -  7  p.m.,  Shriners  Auditorium, 
406-442-3903 
March  11 

Travelogue  Series:  Western  Canada  -  7  p.m.,  Helena 
Middle  School  Auditorium,  406-442-1930 
March  15-16 

Blue  Dragon  Bead  Show  -  Wingate  Inn.  406-360-6063 
March  15 

Helena  Symphony:  All  Beethoven  Gala  -  8  p.m.,  Helena 
Civic  Center,  406-442-1860 
March  15-16 

Metropolitan  Opera  Broadcast:  “Peter  Grimes”  - 
Cinemark  8  Theater,  406-442-1440 
March  15 

Wine  Crush  -  7-10  p.m..  Civic  Center  Ballroom, 
406-442-1982 
March  16 

Battlefield  Band  -  7  p.m..  Myma  Loy  Center. 
406-443-0287 
April  2.  9 

Voices  and  Visions  Lecture  Series  -  Holier  Museum  of  Art, 
406-442-6400 
April  5-6 

Metropolitan  Opera  Broadcast:  “La  Boheme”  - 
Cinemark  8  Theater,  406-442-1440 
April  5 

Spring  Art  and  Craft  Show  -  9  a.m.-4;30  p.m.,  Helena 
Civic  Center,  406-449-7801 
April  10 

Destino  -  7:30  p.m..  Helena  Civic  Center,  Live!  at  the 
Civic,  406-227-6588 

Nora  Chipaumire  -  7:.30  p.m,.  Myma  Loy  Center. 
406-443-0287 
April  12 

Lura  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center.  406-443-0287 
April  15 

Travelogue  Series:  Alaska  -  7  p.m.,  Helena  Middle  School 
Auditorium.  406-442-1930 
April  17-19,23-27,  30 

“Doubt”  -  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
April  19 

Helena  Symphony's  Evening  at  the  Opera;  “Elixir  of 
Love”  -  7:30  p.m..  Helena  Civic  Center,  406-442-1860 
April  25-26 

“big!  the  musical”  -  8  p.m.,  Grandstreel  Theatre, 
406-442-4270 
April  26-27 

Metropolitan  Opera  Broadcast:  “La  Fille  du  Regiment” 

-  Cinemark  8  Theater,  406-442-1440 


Lewistown 

March  9 

“Radio  Montana”  -  6  p.m.,  Yogo  Inn.  Vigilante  Players, 
406-535-8278 

Libby 

March  1 

Shawn  Michael  Perry  and  Only  the  Brave  -  7  p.m.. 
Memorial  Center,  406-293-9643 

March  8 

Irish  Fair  -  Memorial  Center.  406-293-6545 

The  McKassons  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-6545 

April  6 

Destino  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center,  406-293-9643 

April  27 

Brothers  from  Different  Mothers  -  7  p.m..  Memorial 
Center,  406-293-9643 

Livingston 

March  7-9,  14-15 

“Brighton  Beach  Memoirs”  -  Blue  Slipper  Theatre, 
406-222-7720 

March  7,  9,  14-16,  21-23,  28-30 

“The  Music  Man”  -  Firehouse  5  Playhouse. 
406-222-1420 

March  28-29 

“New  to  You”  Arts  and  Antiques  Sale  -  Depot  Center, 
406-222-2300 

April  12 

Blues  at  the  Depot  with  Michael  Tarbox  -  8  p.m..  Depot 
Center.  406-222-2300 

Lolo 

March  1,8,  15 

Winter  Storytelling  Series  -  1 1  a.m.-noon.  Traveler’s 
Rest  Stale  Park.  406-273-4253 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


World  renowned  violinist  Midori  plays 
in  Dillon  and  Whitefish. 
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Carmina 
Burana: 
Celebrating 
the  medieval 
hippie 

Two  accomp¬ 
lished  performing 
organizations 
are  pairing  up  to 
present  the  first 
ever  production  in 
Helena  of  “Car¬ 
mina  Burana:  as  it 
was  envisioned  by 
its  musical  creator 
Carl  Orff  more 
than  70  years  ago. 

Carmina 

Burana,  originally 
a  collection  of 
poems  and  songs 
written  by  “de¬ 
frocked  monks” 
and  “wandering 
minstrels”  in  the 
1 3th  century,  was 
transformed  into 
a  visually  and 
aurally  elaborate 
theatre  piece  by 
composer  Orff 
around  1936. 

His  vision,  which 
included  singers, 
dancers,  and 
dramatic  costumes 
and  lighting,  will 
return  to  life  at 
the  Helena  Civic 
Center  stage 
May  3-4,  featuring 
the  combined  tal¬ 
ents  and  creativ¬ 
ity  of  the  Helena 
Chamber  Singers 
and  Premiere 
Dance  Company. 

Acclaimed  vo¬ 
cal  talents  Kevin 
Mathews  and 
Carolyn  Coefield 
are  featured 
soloists,  as  well 
as  two  pianists, 
five  percussion¬ 
ists,  two  flutes  and 
contrabass. 

Tickets  are 
$10-$15.  For  more 
information  con¬ 
tact  the  Creative 
Arts  Center  at 
406-442-6519  or 
visit  www.helena 
chambersingers. 
com. 


Malta 

April  10 

The  Juan  Sanchez  Ensemble  -  7  p.m..  High  School, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network  Big  Sky  Series. 
406-228-9208 

Miles  City 

April  4-5 

Springfest  Auction  -  Si.lO  p.m..  Sacred  Heart  School 
Gym,  406-234-.1850 

Missoula 

March  1.  4-8 

“Stop  Kiss"  -  7;30  p.m..  UM  Masquer  Theater. 
406-243-4481 
March  2 

Johnny  Winter  -  8  p.m..  Wilma  Theatre.  406-728-2521, 
ext.  2 
March  4 

UM  Department  of  Music  Concert:  Da\^d  Morgenrolh 

-  7:30  p.m..  UM  Music  Recital  Hall.  406-243-6880 
March  5 

Cripple  xXx  Comedy  Tour  with  Lonnie  Bruhn  and  Joe 
Fontenot  -  JO  p.m.,  Sean  Kelly's,  406-542-1471 
March  6 

Clutch  -  7:30  p.m..  W'ilma  Theatre,  406-728-2521, 
ext.  2 

Match  7.  April  4 

First  Friday  Gallery  Night  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown. 
406-543-4238 
March  7-9.  12-16 

"The  Miracle  Worker"  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts,  406-728-PLAY 
Match  7 

UM  Department  of  Music  Concert:  Jazz  Bands 

-  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre,  406-243-6880 
Match  8 

Black  and  White  Ball  -  7-1 1  p.m.,  DouhleTree  Hotel, 
406-543-2224 


April  I 

Slightly  Stoopid  -  9  p.m., 
Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521,  ext.  2 
April  3 

Lecture:  Lowell  Jaeger,  “Los¬ 
ing  Your  Mind:  How  to 
Read  Poems/How  to  Make 
Them"  -  7  p.m.,  Missoula 
Public  Library.  Humanaties 
Montana,  406-721-2665 
First  Infantry  Division  Band 
Brass  Quintet  -  2: 10  p.m.. 
UM  Music  Recital  Hall. 
406-243-6880 
April  7-8 

UM  Composers  Showca,se 

-  2  and  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall. 
406-243-6880 

April  8-12.  15-19 

“Gypsy"  -  UM  Montana  The¬ 
atre.  406-243-4481 
April'8 

Lecture:  Rafael  Chacon. 
“Photography  as  Fine  Art” 

-  7-9  p.m..  Rocky  Mountain 
School  of  Photography, 
406-543-0171 

April  9 

Gary  Lewis  and  the  Playboys 

-  7:30  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  406-243-2853 

April  10 

VSA  arts  of  Montana  Cabaret 
Show  and  Silent  Auction 

-  7  p.m.,  MCT  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts. 
406-549-2984 


The  Jaun  Sanchez  Ensemble  brings  to  light  traditional  folk 
music  with  a  contemporary  flavor.  They  perform  in  Glasgow, 
Hobson,  Malta  and  Sidney  as  part  of  the  Northeastern  Arts 
Network  Big  Sky  Series 


rts  Calendar,  March/April 


March  9 

Missoula  Mendelssohn  Club  and  Rocky  Mountain 
Ballet  Theatre  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre. 
406-549-5155 
March  9-10 

Montana  Early  Music  Festival  -  St.  Paul's  Lutheran 
Church,  406-543-5059 
March  10 

Voice  Faculty  Opera  Concert  -  7:30  p.m..  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall.  406-243-6880 
March  11-15 

“Cyclone”  -  8  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre,  Montana  Rep 
Missoula,  406-243-6809 


April  II 

Elton  John  -  8  p.m..  Adams  Center.  406-243-4261 
UM  Percussion  Ensemble  and  Islanders  Steel  Drum  Band 
-  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre,  406-243-6880 
April  12 

Contemporary  Chamber  Players  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall.  406-243-6880 
April  15 

Lecture:  Valerie  Hedquist,  “The  Place  of  the  Beggar  in 
Dutch  Society  and  Art”  -  7  p.m.,  Montana  Museum  of 
Art  and  Culture,  406-243-2019 
April  16 

Jubileers  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 


Red  Lodge 

March  17 

Glynfiddle  and  Celtic  Fusion  -  Pollard  Pub, 
406-860-1902 
April  7 

Lecture:  “Harry  Alonzo  Longabaugh.  the  Sundance  Kid 
in  Montana”  -  7  p.m..  Carnegie  Library,  Humanities 
Montana,  406-243-6022 
April  12 

Jessica  Kilroy  -  7:30  p.m..  Bridge  Creek.  406-860-1902 
April  17-20 

Rapid  Reels  -  Bridge  Creek.  406-446-9900 


Spring  Dance  Showcase  -  Open  Space.  UM. 
406-243-4488 
March  11 

Lecture;  Keith  Graham.  “Telling  a  Story  with  Your 
Camera”  -  7-9  p.m..  Rocky  Mountain  School  of 
Photography,  406-543-0171 

UM  Department  of  Music  Concert:  Ashley  Sidon 
-  7:30  p.m..  UM  Music  Recital  Hall.  406-243-6880 
March  14 

Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble  -  7:30  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  406-243-6880 
March  15-16 

Missoula  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorale  -  Univer¬ 
sity  Theatre.  406-72 1-3194 
March  17 

Ace  Frehley  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre.  406-728-2521, 
ext.  2 

Lecture:  Daniel  Jonah  Goldhagen,  “Hiller's  Willing 
Executioners:  Ordinary  Germans  and  the  Holo¬ 
caust”  -  8  p.m..  University  Theatre.  406-243-4594 
March  18 

Lecture;  Bill  Caras.  “Mapping  the  World  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Montana”  -  7  p.m..  Montana 
Museum  of  Art  and  Culture,  406-243-2019 

Visiting  Artist  Lecture:  Tom  Huck  -  4:15  p.m..  UM 
Social  Science  Building,  Rm.  356,  406-243-2813 
March  20 

UM  Symphony  Orchestra  -  7:30  p.m..  University 
Theatre.  406-243-6880 
March  27 

Michael  Franti  and  Spearhead  -  8:30  p.m..  Wilma 
Theatre.  406-586-3426 
March  31 

Tech  N9NE  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-2521, 
ext.  2 


406-243-6880 
April  18-19 

Kyi  Yo  Powwow  -  Adams  Center,  406-243-5403 
April  18 

UM  Concert  Band  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
406-243-6880 
April  19 

Josh  Blue  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  406-728-252 1 ,  ext.  2 

Pink  Floyd  Experience  -  8  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
406-243-4993 
April  20 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies  CD  Relea.se  Concert 
with  Amit  Peled  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-728-8203 
April  21 

UM  Department  of  Music  Women’s  Chorus  -  7:30  p.m., 
UM  Music  Recital  Hall.  406-243-6880 
April  22-26,  29-30 

“The  House  of  Blue  Leaves”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Ma.squer 
Theater.  406-243-448 1 
April  23-24 

UM  Opera  Theater  -  7:30  p.m..  UM  Music  Recital  Hall. 
406-243-6880 
April  25-26 

Buddy  DeFranco  Jazz  Festival  -  7:30  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  406-243-5071 
April  25 

Lecture:  John  Guare.  “How  to  Read  a  Play:  The  Theater 
and  Society  in  the  21st  Century”  -  8  p.m..  University 
Center  North  Ballroom,  406-243-4594 
April  28 

University  Choir  and  Chamber  Chorale  -  7:30  p.m..  Uni¬ 
versity  Theatre.  406-243-6880 
April  30 

Spring  Dance  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Montana  Theatre, 
406-243-448 1 


Ronan 

March  3 

Saxophobia  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School,  800-823-4386 

Sidney 

April  6 

The  Juan  Sanchez  Ensemble  -  7  p.m..  Middle  School, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network  Big  Sky  Series. 
406-228-9208 
April  19 

AM  Siring  Band  -  7  p.m.,  MonDak  Heritage  Center. 
406-433-3500 
April  25 

Wing  Fling  Spring  Extravaganza  -  6:30-9  p.m..  MonDak 
Heritage  Center.  406-433-3500 

Stevensville 

March  I  -2,  7-9 

“Honky  Tonk  Laundry”  -  Chantilly  Theatre. 
406-777-2722 
March  7,  April  4 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m..  downtown,  406-777-3773 
April  11-12,  18-20.25-27 

The  Female  Version  of  “The  Odd  Couple”  -  Chantilly 
Theatre.  406-777-2722 

Virginia  City 

March  15.  April  19 

Winter  Chautauqua  ■  6:30  p.m.,  Elling  House. 
406-843-5454 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

March  26 

Sol  Jibe  -  7  p.m.,  Roy  Swan  Elementary  Gym.  Meagher 
County  Arts  Council,  406-547-2150 


Symphonic  Wind  En.semble  -  7:30  p.m..  University  The¬ 
atre,  406-243-6880 


Destino,  Canada’s  hottest  new  tenors,  appear  all  over  the 
world  in  operas  and  musicals  and  have  shared  the  stage  with 
some  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  world.  They  visit  Helena, 
Fort  Benton  and  Libby  in  April. 


Plentywood 

April  17 

Lecture:  “Enjoying  the  Old 
Montana  Stories  in  New 
Ways”  -  7  p.m.,  Sheridan 
County  Courthouse,  Humani¬ 
ties  Montana,  406-243-6022 

Poison 

March  7-9.  14-16 

“Weekend  Comedy”  - 
John  Dowdall  Theatre, 
406-883-9212 

March  12 

Molly’s  Revenge  -  7:30  p.m.. 
High  School.  800-823-4386 

April  18-20;  25-27 

“Brigadoon”  -  John  Dowdall 
Theatre,  406-883-9212 
April  25 

“Scrambled  McManus” 

-  7:30  p.m..  High  School 
Auditorium,  406-676-2427 


Whitefish 

March  2-3 

Black  Curtain  Theatre:  'The  Clean  House”  -  7:30  p.m., 
O'Shaughnessy  Center.  406-862-5371 
March  7 

Glacier  String  Quartet:  “Chamber  Music  and  Dessert” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Loula’s  Restaurant,  406-257-3241  ext.  5 
March  8 

The  Cashore  Marionettes  -  4  and  7:30  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
March  27-29.  April  3-5 

Cabaret  Theatre  -  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
April  6 

Glacier  Chamber  Singers:  “An  Evening  with  Cole 
Porter”  -  7:30  p.m,,  O’Shaughnessy  Center. 
406-257-3241 
April  8 

Eileen  Ivers  and  Immigrant  Soul  -  7:30  p.m.. 
O'Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
April  17 

Midori  -  7:30  p.m..  0’Shaughne.ssy  Center. 
406-862-5371 
April  25-26 

Azure Vi.sion  Dance  Collective  -  7:30  p.m.. 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
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Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum:  Anaconda  High 
School  Student  Exhibit.  March  6-31 ;  Auction 
Preview,  through  March  7,  Benefit  Auction 
March  15  at  the  Elks  Club;  Anaconda  Grade 
School  Art  Exhibit,  April  2-30;  406-563-2422 

Arlee 

Hangin’ Art  Gallery:  “Voices  and  Visions 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation:  Words  and 
Images  by  Local  Youth,”  through  March  31; 
406-726-5005 

Big  Sky 

Gallatin  River  Gallery:  “Diana  Tremaine: 
Power  and  Grace,”  through  March  29; 
“Louise  Lebourgeois:  Many  Moons,” 

April  4-28;  406-995-2909 

Big  Timber 

Hodges  Fine  Art  Gallery:  Laurie  Yarnell  and 
Cheryl  Depuy  Murray,  March  and  April; 
406-932-6834 

Bigfork 

Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  and  History: 

Stuart  Posner,  “Moments  in  Time:  Images 
from  Near  and  Far.”  March  28-April  26; 
406-837-6927 

Billings 

Barjon’s  Books:  Sue  LaFountain,  “Time 
Wheels,”  through  March;  406-252-4398 

Flatiron  Gallery:  “Tim  Holmes:  Image  and 
Transformation,”  through  March  29;  Jeff 
Anderson,  April  3-26,  reception  7-9  p.m. 

April  4;  406-256-7791 

Ryniker-Morrison  Gallery,  Rocky  Mountain 
College:  “NaCL:  Precipitate  Recent  Works 
from  the  Saltmine.”  through  March  2 1 ; 
"Kaleido.scope,”  March  24-April  1 1 , 
reception  4:30-6;30  p.m.  April  10;  “EXIT,” 
April  14-25,  reception  4;30-6;30  p.m. 

April  17:406-248-7494 

Western  Heritage  Center:  “Hope  in  Hard 
Times:  New  Deal  Photographs  of  Montana, 
1936-1942."  through  March  8;  “Snapshots 
from  Heart  Mountain:  The  Bright  and  White 
Homesteads,”  March  1 1 -May  3;  and  “We’re 
Making  History;  Billings’s  First  125  Years,” 
through  December;  406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum: 

“Perpetual  Motion:  Paintings  and 
Works  on  Paper  by  Jean  Arnold,” 

March  13-June  8,  and  Rollin 
Beamish  and  Andrew  Schell,  “I’m 
Hunting  Myself:  The  Unattainable 
Prize.”  March  13-June  15,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m  March  13  for  both; 

“Mostly  Plains:  Arresting  Native 
American  Art  and  Works  by  Charles 
M.  Russell.”  through  May  18; 

406-256-6804 

Bozeman 

Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  and 
Culture  :  “Bicycle  Eclectic”  and 
“Bicycle  Eccentric,”  through 
April  1;  “hj  Mooij:  Paintings  and 
Selected  Lithographs,”  through 
April  1 ;  Juried  Montana  State 
University  Student  Exhibit,  through 
April  1 1;  Stephanie  Frostad,  “Out 
of  the  Woods,”  April  1 1 -June  20, 
reception  April  1 1 :  “American 
Wildlands:  Children’s  Art  Show,” 

April  10-June  20.  reception  4-5  p.m. 

April  10  p.m.;  “Art  for  Africa,” 

April  21 -July  31;  406-587-9797 

Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery,  MSU:  BFA 
Exhibition,  April  28-May  9;  406-994-2562 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  David  F.  Barry,  “Little 
Shadow  Catcher,”  through  April  6;  “Minerals: 
The  Duval  Collection,”  March  1-May  26; 
“Glow:  Living  Lights,”  March  1-Sept.  1; 
“Raymond  Loewy:  Designs  for  a  Consumer 
Culture,”  April  19-Sept.  28;  406-994-2251 

Browning 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian:  Troy  DeRoche, 
April  27-June  12,  reception  1-4:30  p.m. 

April  27;  406-338-2230 


Butte 

Main  Stope  Gallery: 
Shauna  Shane,  month 
of  March,  reception 
6-9  p.m.  March  28; 
Hilton  Leech  and  Elden 
Rowland,  month  of 
April,  reception  5-9  p.m. 
April  4;  406-723-9195 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Butte  (MoFAB) 
and  Venus  Rising: 
Youth  Art  Exhibit, 

March  6-April  13, 
opening  6-8  p.m. 

March  6;  406-723-7600 

Chester 
Liberty  Village 
Arts  Center: 

Student  Art  Show, 

March  1 1  -April  4;  Greg 
Siple,“Bicycle  Eclectic,” 
April  10-May  15; 
406-759-5652 


“Yellowstone  River”  by  Clay  Schulz  is  on  display  at  the  Upper 
Missouri  River  Gallery  in  Helena. 


Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center:  Student 
Art  Show,  March  7-27;  “Henry  Meloy;  The 
Portraits,”  April  7-25;  406-748-4822 

Dillon 

UMW  Art  Gallery:  Sara  Mast  and  Terry 
Karson,  through  April  8,  reception 
6:30-7:30  p.m.  March  18;  Art  Student 
Exhibit,  April  14-May  6,  reception 
6:30-7:30  p.m.  April  24;  406-683-7232 

Glendive 

Dawson  Community  College  Art  Gallery: 
Doug  Pfliger,  “Similarity  Series,”  through 
April  4;  “Amazing,”  April  7-May  16; 
406-377-3396 

Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  C.M.  Russell  Art 
Auction  Exhibit,  through  March  14;  “Your 
Friend  CM  Russell:  The  C.M.  Russell 
Museum  Collection  of  Illustrated  Letters”  and 
“Works  by  Three  Generations  of  Seltzers,” 
ongoing;  406-727-8787 


“Perpetual  Motion:  Paintings  and  Works  on  Paper  by 
Jean  Arnold”  is  on  exhibit  at  the  Yellowstone  Art  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Biilings. 


Gallery  16:  Western  Art  Month  Celebration, 
March  and  April,  reception  5-9  p.m. 

March  7;  Home  and  Garden  Party,  5-9  p.m. 
April  4;  406-453-6103 
Great  Falls  Public  Library:  Susan  Kinney, 
through  March;  406-453-0349 
Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center:  “Two 
Missions,  One  Passion,”  through  fall; 
406-727-8733 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art:  “Vision, 
Strength  and  Access  Arts  Exhibition.” 

March  7-29,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 

March  7;  “Divine  Image:  Concrete 


Sculptures  by  Dr.  Charles  Smith,”  “Nancy 
MacDonald:  Connected,”  and  “Suzy  Holt: 
Burnt  Gulch  Revelations”  through 
March  29;  “Culture  Theory:  Steven  Young 
Lee”  and  “Quench:  Lea  Zoltowski,” 
through  May  17;  ‘Tom  Ferris;  Details 
from  the  Road,”  April  14-June  28, 
reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  April  18;  Great 
Falls  Public  Schools  Student  Exhibition, 
April  7-May  17;  406-727-8255 
Parking  Garage  at  315  First  Ave.  South: 
Urban  Art  Project  Winter  Exhibit,  through 
May  5:406-452-9315 

The  History  Museum:  Deb  Poole,  through 
March;  406-452-3462 
University  of  Great  Falls  Library;  Royce 
Fulp,  April  4-May  4,  reception  5-7:30  p.m. 
April  4:406-791-5375 

Hamilton 

Frame  Shop  and  Gallery:  “Time  Was  ... 

40  Years  of  Photography  by  Richard 
Paup,”  April  25-June  25:  406-363-6684 
Ravalli  County  Museum;  Ernst  Peterson 
Photo  Contest,  March  16-April  6. 
reception  2  p.m,  March  16;  406-363-3338 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery:  “The  Touch  of  Class,” 
March  and  April;  406-665-3239 

Havre 

Artitudes  Gallery:  Havre  High  School 
Art  Club,  month  of  March,  reception 
6-8  p.m,  March  14;  Eco  Art,  month 
of  April,  reception  6-8  p.m,  April  11; 
406-265-2104 

Helena 

Archie  Bray  Foundation:  “A  Firing  at  the 
Bray:  Rich  Pope,  Karl  McDade  and  Doug 
Baldwin,”  through  March  30;  Figurative 
Sculptural  Exhibit,  April  II -May  11, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  April  1 1 ;  406-443-3502 
Carroll  Art  Gallery,  St.  Charles  Hall: 
“Students  Speaking  Volumes;  Trans¬ 
forming  Hate  Art  Exhibit,”  through 
April  1;  Student  Art  Exhibit.  April  4-30; 
406-447-4302 

Holter  Museum  of  Art:  “Speaking  Volumes: 
Transforming  Hate”  and  “George 
Longfish:  A  Retrospective.”  through 
April  15;  Gary  Horinek,  “Mentor.” 

April  4-June  15;  406-442-6400 
Montana’s  Museum  at  the  Montana 
Historical  Society:  Craney  Collection  of 
Montana  Art,  through  June;  “On  Track: 

The  Railroad  Photographs  of  Warren 
McGee,”  through  May;  “Neither  Empty 
Nor  Unknown:  Montana  at  the  Time  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,”  ongoing;  406-444-2694 
Tfirman  Larison  Contemporary:  “Form  and 
Texture2,”  March  28-April  29,  reception 
6-8  p.m.  March  28;  406-443-0340 
Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  “Self 
Portraits,”  March  and  April;  406-457-8240 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Preservation 

Alliance 

hosts 

website 

The  Montana 
Preservation 
Alliance  -  an  all¬ 
volunteer  organi¬ 
zation  committed 
to  preserving 
Montana’s  his¬ 
torical  resources 
-  has  launched 
a  website  at 
www.preserve 
montana.org. 

In  addition 
to  information 
about  the  alli¬ 
ance,  which  is 
headquartered  in 
Helena,  the  site 
lists  upcoming 
meetings  and 
links  to  state  and 
national  sources 
of  preservation 
information. 

MPA  also  pro¬ 
duces  a  member¬ 
ship  newsletter, 
holds  public 
meetings,  and 
helps  raise  public 
awareness  of 
Montana's  fragile 
cultural  heritage 
while  promoting 
a  broad  range  of 
historic  preserva¬ 
tion  activities. 

In  addition, 

MPA  offers  tech¬ 
nical  assistance 
on  preservation- 
related  issues 
and  conducts 
in-depth  week¬ 
end  workshops 
that  focus  on 
heritage  tourism, 
downtown  revi¬ 
talization,  local 
historical  preser¬ 
vation  planning 
and  other  related 
topics. 
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Bigfork  Art 
and  Cultural 
Center  alters 
name 

The  Bigfork 
Art  and  Cultural 
Center  recently 
became  the 
Bigfork  Museum 
of  Art  and  History 
-  reflecting  a  shift 
in  direction.  After 
30  years  of  being 
one  of  the  premier 
art  centers  in  the 
Flathead  Val¬ 
ley,  the  board  of 
directors  decided 
to  get  back  to 
the  roots  of  the 
organization  and 
resurrect  the 
historical  museum 
that  was  once  part 
of  the  center. 

The  museum 
will  continue  to 
showcase  the 
many  talented 
artists  of  Montana, 
while  adding  new 
exhibits  that  pre¬ 
serve  the  unique 
history  of  Bigfork 
and  the  surround¬ 
ing  area. 

With  this  new 
focus,  the  board 
and  staff  will  be 
working  with  the 
community  to  ex¬ 
pand  local  history 
displays  as  well 
as  connecting  with 
natural  history  re¬ 
sources,  such  as 
the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana 
Biological  Station, 
to  explore  the 
local  environment. 
The  upper  level 
of  the  museum 
will  house  these 
historical  exhibits. 

The  museum 
will  also  continue 
to  bring  quality 
art  exhibitions 
to  Bigfork,  from 
member  shows 
and  juried  exhibi¬ 
tions  to  displays 
that  highlight  the 
talented  artists 
who  have  made 
Bigfork  their 
home.  For  details, 
call  406-837-6927. 


xhibitions,  March/April 


Missoula 

Clay  Studio:  Kicki  Masthem, 
“Situations,”  March  7-25, 
reception  5:30-9  p.m. 

March  7;  Jack  Troy, 

April  4-29,  reception 
5:30-9  p.m.  April  4; 
406-543-0509 

Forward  Montana:  William 
Brooks,  through  March; 
Daniel  and  Amanda  Cox, 
through  April;  406-360-7452 
Gallery  Saintonge:  Jane 
Waggoner  Deschner, 
“Deduction,  Speculation  and 
Fantasy,”  Feb.  27-April  1 , 
reception  5-8  p.m.  March  7; 
406-543-0171 


Work  by  Robert  Stephens  is  part  of  the  “Old  West 
-  New  Visions”  exhibit  at  the  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art 
in  Kalispeli. 


Kalispell 

Flathead  Valley  Community  College 
Student  Art  Gallery:  Marvin  “Skeez” 
Messing  and  Bill  Ohrmann,  “174  Years 
of  Contemplation,”  through  March  15; 
406-756-3896 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  Nancy  Dunlop 
Cawdrey,  “American  Silk  Road,”  “Caravan 
Collaboration:  Alone  Together"  and  "Old 
West  -  New  Visions”  through  March  8; 

Beneht  Auction  of  Miniatures  March  18- 
April  14,  Preview  Party  5:30-7:30  p.m, 

March  27;  and  "New  Artists”  and 
"Going  to  the  Sun  Children’s  Art  Show,” 

April  10-May  17,  reception  5-7:30  p.m. 

April  10;  George  Gogas  Paintings, 

April  1 1 -June  5;  “Crown  of  the  Continent: 
Glacier  National  Park  Permanent 
Exhibition,”  ongoing;  406-755-5268 
Northwest  Healthcare  Healing  Arts  Galleries, 
Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center:  “Land 
Escapes,”  through  May  26;  406-257-4217 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Kurt  Kellery. 

“Montana  Folks,”  March  4- April  12;  The 
Harold  Coolidge  Collection,  March  4-29; 
Student  Art  Show,  April  15-30; 

406-535-8278 

Livingston 

Crazy  Mountain  Digital  Photography: 

"One  Soldier’s  View:  Vietnam  -  ’70-’71,  ” 
March  1-May  31;  406-222-2355 
Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture: 

Works  by  Tandy  Riddle,  through 
March  15;  Community  Show,  March  18- 
April  12,  reception  5-8:30  p.m.  March  28; 
Student  Show,  late  April;  406-222-5222 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center: 
Southeastern  Montana  Juried  Exhibit, 
through  March  16;  Biennial  Student  Art 
Exhibit  and  "Bill  Stockton:  A  Retrospective,” 
March  23-April  27,  reception  1-4  p.m. 

March  30;  Southeastern  Montana  Juried 
Exhibit,  through  March  1 6;  406-234-0635 


Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula: 
“Unintended  Consequences:  The  1918  Flu 
and  WWI,”  through  February  2009,  reception 
1-4  p.m.  March  30;  Lee  Silliman,  “Treasure 
State  Remnants:  Montana’s  Ghost  Town 
Heritage,”  through  December,  reception 
1-4  p.m.  April  30;  406-728-3476 
Missoula  Art  Museum:  “Molly  Murphy: 
Reservations  Required.”  March  7-May  24. 
reception  March  7;  “Holly  Andres:  Short 
Street  Series,”  “The  Boy  Who  Would  Be 
Czar:  The  Art  of  Prince  Andrew  Romanoff’ 
and  “A  Week  in  the  Life  of  a  Hutterite 
Child,”  through  April  26;  "Following  the 
Rhythms  of  Life:  The  Ceramic  Art  of  David 
Shaner.”  through  May  3 1 ;  “Katy  Stone:  A 
Season  Swirling  (Unfurling),”  April  4- 
May  31 ,  reception  7  p.m.  April  4;  Richard 
Lerman,  “Travelon  Gamelon,”  April  14-19; 
406-728-0447 

Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture: 

“Sordid  and  Sacred:  The  Beggars  in 
Rembrandt's  Etchings”  and  “Miracles  and 
Myths:  Mapping  the  World  from  1572-1921,” 
March  1 1 -April  29;  406-243-2019 
St.  Patrick  Medical  Center:  Patricia  Stewart, 
“Color  Your  Day:  Color  for  Health  and 
Healing.”  through  April  30;  406-370-3358 
University  Center  Gallery:  BFA  Senior 
Thesis,  March  3-21,  reception  5-7  p.m. 

March  6;  Nicolas  Darcourt.  March  31- 


April  25,  reception  5-7  p.m.  April  10; 
406-243-4991 

Whooping  Crones  Gallery:  Joan  Renne 
and  Eric  Reese,  March  7-29,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  March  7;  Cathy  Weber  and 
Clay  Studio  Artists,  April  4-26,  reception 
5-8  p.m.  April  4;  406-721-3042 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Carbon  County  Student 
Exhibition,  March  1-31;  Rocky  Mountain 
Regional  Juried  Exhibiton,  April  1-30, 
reception  4-6  p.m.  April  4;  “Fritz 
Scholder  Lithographs,”  April  1-May  15; 
406-446-1370 

Red  Lodge  Clay  Center:  “16  Hands,” 
March  7-April  25;  406-446-3993 

Ronan 

Red  Poppy:  Juanita  Smallsalmon,  through 
March  23;  406-676-3010 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Historic 
Montana  Highway  Bridges,  March  I- 
April  1;  406-433-3500 

Whitefish 

The  Loft:  Kelly  Apgar,  “Painting  Out  Loud,’ 
through  March;  406-249-0709 


Tom  Foolery  installs  work  for  public  art  program 


Dillon-area  artist  Tom  Foolery 
recently  completed  and  installed 
a  major  work  for  the  Washington 
State  Arts  Commission  (WSAC) 
as  part  of  the  state’s  Art  in  Public 
Places  program. 

Foolery’s  piece,  titled  “Fact¬ 
ual  Fictions,”  was  a  site-specific 
work  created  for  Haller  Middle 
School  in  Arlington,  WA.  WSAC 
and  Haller  school  board  members 
went  through  a  lengthy  selection 
process  that  began  with  sub¬ 
missions  from  several  hundred 
artists. 

The  selection  committee 
says  they  chose  Foolery’s  work 
“because  of  his  humorous  wit  and 
the  detail  his  work  entails.”  The  artist, 
a  recipient  of  a  Montana  Individual 
Artist  Fellowship,  is  known  for  creating 
miniature  dioramas  in  unusual  containers, 
including  a  variety  of  vending  machines. 

The  project  began  a  year  ago  with  an 
on-site  meeting.  The  committee  asked  the 
artist  “to  get  a  lot  of  Arlington’s  history 
in  there,  yet  make  it  fun  and  interesting 
for  the  students.” 

‘This,  of  course,  was  a  perfect  spring¬ 
board  for  me  to  do  my  own  warped  take 
on  things,”  he  said.  “I  mixed  up  time  and 
place  while  presenting  it  as  a  distilled 
continuum.” 

After  a  long  visit  to  the  Arlington  His- 


Factual  Fictions”  by  Tom  Foolery 


tory  Museum,  Foolery  began  to  create  a  scale 
model  of  the  work,  which  was  presented  to  the 
committee  in  June  2007. 

‘This  was  a  fun  challenge  because  I  needed 
to  enlarge  my  miniature  environment  format 
substantially,”  says  the  artist.  “And  the  space 
they  wanted  the  work  in  was  large  in  height  and 
width,  but  quite  shallow  in  depth.” 

“Fortunately,  the  city  hosts  the  second  largest 
experimental  air  show  in  the  nation,  so  I  hear¬ 
kened  back  to  several  years  of  making  satiri¬ 
cal  airplane  dioramas  in  my  Carrot  Air  Force 
series,”  says  Foolery,  The  airplane  component 
“helped  get  lots  of  action  going  in  all  that  sky 
space.” 


Additionally,  Arlington  is  home 
to  a  large  dairy  industry,  “so  I 
created  the  fictional  Arlington 
Creamery,”  which  appeared  in  the 
piece,  and  also  inspired  “a  faux 
creamery  cooler”  for  the  external 
framework. 

The  selection  committee  was 
intrigued  by  Foolery’s  transforma¬ 
tion  of  old  vending  machines  into 
the  framework  for  his  dioramas. 
“At  the  outset,  they  said  some¬ 
thing  equivalent  to  three  of  my 
vending-machine  pieces  would  be 
great,”  he  says.  ‘  By  the  time  the 
project  was  wrapped,  1  had  more 
like  nine  or  ten  works  in  there.” 
The  finished  piece,  which 
remains  part  of  the  WSAC's  permanent 
collection  and  is  open  to  the  public  at 
Haller  Middle  School,  delighted  students. 
‘The  crowds  of  them  that  gathered  around 
as  I  installed  Factual  Fictions  offered  more 
‘cools’  and  ‘wows’  than  I’ve  heard  in  a 
long  time,”  says  Foolery. 

The  work  was  also  a  hit  with  the  school 
board,  faculty  and  Esther  Luttikhuizen. 
project  manager  for  the  state’s  Art  in  Public 
Places  program. 

Washington,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
.states  to  develop  a  percent-for-art  program, 
has  commissioned  24  works  by  Montana 
artists  to  date.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.arts.wa.gov. 
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Montana  Book  Award 


McNamer's  novel  takes  top  honors  in  book  contest 


RED  ROVER 


DEIRDRE  MCNAMER 


Red  Rover  by  Deirdre 
McNamer  won  the  2007 
Montana  Book  Award.  This 
annual  award  recognizes 
literary  and/or  artistic 
excellence  in  a  book  written 
or  illustrated  by  someone 
who  lives  in  Montana,  set 
in  Montana,  or  dealing  with 
Montana  themes  or  issues. 

Presentations  and  a 
reception  with  the  winning 
authors  will  take  place 
Thursday,  April  10,  during 
the  Montana  Library 
Association  Conference  in 
Great  Falls. 

Red  Rover  is  a  beautifully  crafted  novel  about 
idealism  laid  waste  and  the  haunting,  redemptive 
bonds  of  friendship.  As  boys,  Aidan  and  Neil 
Tierney  ride  horseback  for  miles  across 
unfenced  prairie,  picturing  themselves 
as  gauchos,  horsemen  of  the  Argentine 
pampas.  A  hundred  miles  away,  Roland 
Taliaferro  wants  only  to  escape  the 
violence  and  poverty  of  his  family. 

As  war  approaches,  Aidan  and  Roland 
join  the  FBI.  Roland  serves  stateside 
while  Aidan  requests  hazardous  duty 
and  is  sent  as  an  undercover  agent  to 
Nazi-ridden  Argentina.  Aidan  returns  to 
Montana  ill,  shaken,  and  divided  from 
Roland  over  the  FBI's  role  in  the  war. 

On  a  cold  December  day  in  1946,  he 
is  found  fatally  shot,  an  apparent  suicide. 

The  FBI  stays  silent. 


"Red  Rover  possesses  such  range 
and  immediacy  that  I  wondered  how 
in  a  novel  this  length  McNamer 
managed  to  have  them  both  without 
sacrificing  the  very  moving  and  hu¬ 
mane  story  she  tells,"  says  author  Tom 
McGuane.  “Amazingly,  not  a  stitch  is 
dropped  in  this  remarkable  book." 

McNamer,  a  native  of  Cut  Bank, 
lives  in  Missoula,  where  she  is  a 
professor  of  English  at  The  University 
of  Montana;  previous  novels  include 
Rima  in  the  Weeds,  One  Sweet  Quarrel 
and  My  Russian. 

Three  honor  books  were  also 
chosen  by  the  2007  Montana  Book 
Award  Committee: 

Chrysalis:  Maria  Sibylla  Merian  and  the 
Secrets  of  Metamorphosis  by  Kim  Todd,  takes  us 
from  17th  century  Amsterdam,  to  the  sweltering 
rain  forests  of  Surinam,  to 
the  modem  laboratories 
where  Merian’s  insights  fuel 
a  new  branch  of  biology. 

Evelyn  Cameron: 

Montana 's  Frontier 
Photographer,  with  text  by 
Kristi  Hager,  includes  1 17 
images  by  the  adventurer, 
homesteader,  ranchwoman, 
and  great  American 
photographer.  Hager  has 
lectured  on  Cameron 
throughout  Montana  as  part 
of  the  Montana  Committee 
for  the  Humanities  Speakers  Bureau  program. 


One  Woman ’s  Montana,  featuring  the 
photography  of  Kathe  LeSage,  is  brimming 
with  elegant  images  that  offer  an  expansive 
way  of  seeing  Montana. 

The  Montana  Book  Award  was  founded  by 
the  Friends  of  the  Missoula  Public  Library 
in  2002  and  winners  are  selected  by  a 
committee  of  individuals  representing  areas 
throughout  Montana.  Visit  www.montana 
bookaward.org  for  more  information. 


JL.cS  a  a 


?  H  c  ?  o  a-K  A  r 


Kalispell  college  to  host  poetry  festival  April  10-12 


As  a  highlight  of  Flathead  Valley  Community 
College’s  annual  Honors  Symposium,  a  Poetry 
Festival  Weekend  has  been  scheduled  for  April 
10-12  on  the  FVCC  campus. 

Poetry  workshops,  lectures,  readings  and 
discussions  will  focus  on  this  year’s  theme,  “The 
Role  of  Poetry  in  a  Free  Society.” 

Lowell  Jaeger  will  open  the  festival  with  a 
free  public  lecture,  “Losing  Your  Mind:  How  to 
Read  Poetry,  How  to  Write  It,”  7:30-9  p.m.  April 
10. 

Friday’s  workshop  instmctors  include  poets 
Lowell  Jaeger,  Roger  Dunsmore,  Mandy  Smoker 
and  Melissa  Kwasny,  who  participate  in  a  panel 


discussion  from  noon-1  p.m.,  titled  “Can  Poetry 
Matter?”  An  evening  reading  features  Smoker, 
Jaeger  and  Dunsmore. 

Saturday’s  workshop  instructors  include 
Montana’s  Poet  Laureate  Greg  Pape,  along  with 
Smoker,  Kwasny  and  Dunsmore;  the  noon  panel 
discussion  focuses  on  “The  Role  of  Poetry  in  a 
Free  Society.”  That  evening’s  faculty  reading 
features  Pape  and  Kwasny.  Student  readings  are 
on  tap  both  afternoons. 

Friday’s  workshops  are  aimed  at  talented  high- 
school  writers,  college  students,  and  others  who 
are  “new”  to  poetry  but  feel  they  have  a  strong 
desire  to  letirn  more.  Tuition  is  $50. 


Saturday’s  workshops  are  geared  toward 
more  advanced  students;  tuition  is  $100. 
Students  may  enroll  in  workshops  for  either 
day  or  both. 

Enrollment  in  each  workshop  is  limited  to 
20  participants  and  will  be  filled  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  Workshop  partici¬ 
pants  are  expected  to  pay  their  own  travel  and 
lodging  expenses.  All  other  lectures,  discus¬ 
sions,  and  readings  are  free  of  charge  and 
open  to  the  public. 

For  more  information  or  to  enroll,  call  the 
Center  for  Continuing  Education  at  Elathead 
Valley  Community  College  at  406-756-3832. 


Montana  Poet  Laureate 


The  River  Comes  Closer 


by  Greg  Pape  from  American  Flamingo 


An  owl  calls  across  the  river. 

Another  answers  farther  downstream. 

Stars  glitter  through  the  branches  of  pines 
and  on  the  back  of  the  river. 

He  sits  still,  leaning  against  a  tree. 

The  river  comes  a  little  closer. 

Deer  come  closer. 

He  hears  the  riffle  upstream 
and  the  one  down.  Water  eddies 
and  runs  susurrous  in  his  mind. 


Looking  up  into  the  sweeping  current 
of  starlight, 

fish  idle  and  hold  against  the  flow. 


Photo  by  Mamie  Prange 


Now,  just  above  his  head,  a  third  owl  calls  - 

six  blue  notes  like  circles  widening  on  the  surface  of  a  pond, 

picked  up  and  repeated  across  the  river, 

then  down  away. 

The  sound  goes  around,  an  echo,  an  eddy 
in  the  dark  before  dawn. 

He  listens,  slips  his  hand  into  the  cold  river, 
turns  it  over,  palm  up,  to  cup  the  water 
to  hold  stars. 
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Poets  & 
Writers 
Online 

Poets  &  Writ¬ 
ers  Online  (www. 
pw.org)  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  website, 
sponsored  by 
Poets  &  Writers 
Magazine,  that 
offers  a  variety 
of  resources  to 
writers,  includ¬ 
ing  a  free  online 
newsletter;  and 
links  to  liter¬ 
ary  magazines. 
small  presses, 
and  grants  and 
awards. 

Register  for 
“Speakeasy" 
and  join  conver¬ 
sations  about 
agents,  MFA 
programs,  novel 
writing,  poetry 
and  much  more. 
Many  of  the 
listings  from  one 
of  P&W’s  most 
popular  books, 

A  Directory  of 
American  Poets 
&  Fiction  Writers, 
are  also  available 
with  search  ca¬ 
pabilities.  Locate 
poets  and  fiction 
writers;  use  the 
search  engine 
to  list  writers  by 
agent  or  pub¬ 
lisher;  or  discover 
where  other 
writers  have  been 
published. 
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Regulations 
change 
for  travel 
documents 

The  U.S. 
Department  of 
Homeland  Securi¬ 
ty  (DHS)  reminds 
the  traveling  pub¬ 
lic  that  new  rules 
for  documentation 
went  into  effect 
Jan.  31  for  U.S. 
and  Canadian  citi¬ 
zens  entering  the 
United  States  at 
land  or  sea  ports 
of  entry. 

For  guidelines 
and  updates  on 
travel  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  WWW. 
cbp.gov.  Travel¬ 
ers  who  do  not 
present  required 
documents  may 
be  delayed  as 
U.S.  Customs  and 
Border  Protection 
officers  attempt  to 
verity  their  identity 
and  citizenship. 

Travelers 
leaving  the  U.S. 
are  also  encour¬ 
aged  to  verify 
the  documentary 
requirements  for 
their  destination 
country.  This 
information  is 
available  through 
www.travel. 
state.gov,  or  by 
consulting  with 
the  embassy  of 
the  destination 
country. 


The  National  Front 


Congress  gets  set  for  election-year  politics 


By  Thomas  L.  Birch, 

Legislative  Counsel 

National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies 

With  Congress  back  at  work  after  the  year- 
end  holiday  recess,  the  second  session  of  the 
1 10th  Congress  got  off  to  a  good  bipartisan 
start  with  Democrats  and  Republicans  drawing 
together  in  negotiations  with  the  Bush  admin¬ 
istration  to  craft  an  economic  stimulus  package 
ready  for  quick  floor  action. 

The  negotiated  deal  includes  tax  rebates  for 
those  who  pay  income  taxes,  as  well  as  for 
wage  earners  covered  by  payroll  taxes  who 
make  too  little  to  owe  income  taxes.  That  was  a 
major  concession  to  Democrats. 

Republicans  got  tax  write-off  incentives 
written  into  the  bill  to  encourage  businesses 
to  invest  in  new  equipment.  The  measure 
also  would  make  it  easier  for  homeowners  to 
refinance  adjustable  rate  mortgage  loans  into 
fixed-rate  mortgages. 

The  next  day.  Democratic  leaders  in  Con¬ 
gress  changed  course  with  a  partisan  legislative 
agenda  calling  on  the  president  to  denounce  the 
use  of  torture,  close  the  prison  at  Guantanamo, 
and  support  legislative  initiatives  on  global 
warming,  health  care  and  infrastructure  invest¬ 
ments. 

President  Bush  took  his  turn  the  State  of 
the  Union  address  to  Congress,  in  which  he 
called  for  action  on  cutting  back  on  spending 
earmarks  in  appropriations  legislation.  He  said 
he  plans  to  issue  an  executive  order  direct¬ 
ing  federal  agencies  to  ignore  future  earmarks 
included  in  a  bill’s  report  language,  but  not  in 
legislative  text. 

He  also  vowed  to  veto  appropriations  bills 
that  do  not  cut  earmarks  in  half  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  2008  levels.  And  he  promised  to 
send  Congress  a  budget  that  would  propose 
eliminating  or  reducing  funds  by  more  than 
$18  billion  in  151  “wasteful  and  bloated” 
programs. 

So  the  second  session  of  the  1 10th  Congress 
is  officially  off  and  running.  On  Feb.  4  the 
pace  quickened  when  President  Bush  sent  to 
Congress  his  budget  proposal  for  the  coming 
2009  fiscal  year. 

The  budget  battle  for  2008  funding,  which 
finally  drew  to  a  conclusion  in  December,  was 
a  tough  one.  Even  though  it  included  increased 
funds  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 


Arts  (NEA),  much  of  the  federal  government’s 
domestic  discretionary  spending  ended  up  with 
level  funding  or  cuts. 

After  a  series  of  veto  threats,  the  president 
prevailed  and  forced  Congress  to  pass  a  spend¬ 
ing  package  matching  his  original  budget  total. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  White 
House  will  change  its  fiscal  posture  for  the  2009 
budget,  especially  in  an  election  year  when  the 
president  might  hope  to  nail  down  a  reputation 
as  a  fiscal  conservative  and  at  the  same  time  tag 
congressional  Democrats  as  big  spenders. 

Still,  arts  funding  supporters  in  the  House 
have  signaled  an  interest  in  proposing  again  an 
increase  in  appropriations  for  the  NEA.  Buoyed 
by  the  success  in  the  FY2008  appropriations 
package,  the  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts 
Agencies  and  other  arts  advocacy  colleagues 
will  be  pressing  for  further  restoration  of  the 
NEA’s  funding  to  its  high  level  of  15  years  ago. 

While  much  of  the  political  formula  remains 
unchanged  from  2007  -  except  for  the  always- 
volatile  chemistry  of  an  election  year  -  several 
factors  come  into  play  to  make  the  year  ahead  a 
bit  unpredictable  at  the  outset. 

First,  Congress  must  deal  with  the  reality  of 
an  annual  budget  deficit  expected  to  grow  by 
at  least  34  percent  this  year  due  to  an  eroding 
economy.  Early  last  year.  President  Bush  and 
congressional  Democrats  drafted  blueprints 
for  balancing  the  budget  by  fiscal  2012.  Those 
plans  could  change  with  an  economic  downturn. 
The  legislative  msh  to  push  through  an  eco¬ 
nomic  stimulus  package  is  only  the  immediate 
response. 

Second,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO)  in  its  annual  budget  and  economic 
outlook  report  issued  in  January  projects  the  fis¬ 
cal  2008  deficit  will  be  $219  billion,  up  from  a 
deficit  of  $162.8  billion  in  2007.  When  figuring 
in  the  cost  of  the  new  economic  stimulus  pack¬ 
age  and  more  funding  for  military  operations  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq  (not  included  in  the  CBO 
report)  estimators  put  the  deficit  total  closer  to 
$350  billion  for  the  year. 

Those  numbers  and  the  slowing  economy  are 
sure  to  become  part  of  the  debate  shaping  the 
decisions  legislators  make  in  developing  the 
congressional  budget  resolution  over  the  next 
couple  of  months,  which  serves  as  the  blueprint 
for  the  appropriations  bills  to  come  early  in  the 
summer. 


Third,  changes  in  the  makeup  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  could 
have  an  impact  on  the  tenor  and  shape  of  the 
funding  debate  in  the  coming  months.  The  po¬ 
sition  of  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Senate  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
has  been  taken  over  by  Sen.  Wayne  Allard  (R- 
CO),  replacing  Sen.  Larry  Craig  (R-ID),  who 
remains  on  the  subcommittee,  but  without  the 
position  of  authority  he  formerly  enjoyed. 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  Republicans 
were  the  majority  party  in  the  Senate,  Craig 
distinguished  himself  as  a  leader  in  champi¬ 
oning  federal  arts  funding  when  he  proposed 
an  increased  budget  for  the  NEA  in  the 
Senate  appropriations  measure.  His  push  for 
additional  arts  funding  made  the  difference 
between  level  funding  and  a  growth  in  the  arts 
endowment’s  budget  that  year, 

Allard  does  not  come  with  such  a  support¬ 
ive  record.  The  last  Senate  floor  vote  on  arts 
endowment  spending,  taken  in  2000,  shows 
Allard  voting  in  support  of  a  failed  amend¬ 
ment  to  cut  the  NEA’s  appropriation. 

Fourth,  as  President  Bush  signaled  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  address,  the  fight  over  ap¬ 
propriations  earmarks  is  still  on  the  table.  In 
the  House,  Rep.  Flake  has  asked  the  Republi¬ 
can  leadership  to  appoint  him  to  a  seat  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  vacated  by  Roger 
Wicker  (R-MS),  who  has  moved  over  to  the 
Senate  to  replace  Sen.  Trent  Lott  (R-MS), 
who  retired. 

Flake  is  a  vocal  opponent  of  spending 
earmarks  and  has  vowed,  if  he  is  put  on  the 
money  committee,  to  fight  against  earmarks 
and  rein  in  spending.  Wicker,  although  not  in 
a  position  to  affect  funding  decisions  with¬ 
out  a  seat  on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
brings  a  voting  record  from  his  years  in  the 
House  favoring  cuts’ in  arts  spending.  With 
Lott’s  departure,  the  arts  community  loses  a 
reliably  supportive  vote  from  the  Mississippi 
delegation. 

Fortunately  there  is  cause  for  optimism; 
tireless  advocacy  over  the  years  has  built  a 
strong  cadre  of  supporters  for  federal  arts 
funding,  including  key  leaders  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  In  addition,  NEA  Chair  Dana 
Gioia  has  created  many  friends  for  the  arts 
endowment  on  Capitol  Hill. 


Permissive  mill  levies  help  cultural  facilities  in  Montana 


Since  1962,  nearly  $26  million  dollars 
has  been  transferred  from  local  govern¬ 
ments  to  cultural  facilities  around  the 
state  in  the  form  of  a  permissive  mill. 

This  mill  is  authorized  in  state  law  under 
7- 1 6-220 1-22 1 9  MCA. 

The  pie  chart  breaks  out  the  three 
largest  recipients  of  these  funds  from 
1 962  through  2006,  with  the  remaining 
counties  grouped  into  one  slice  ol  the 
pie.  Cascade,  Missoula  and  Yellowstone 
counties  account  for  71  percent  of  the 
total  funding. 

The  most  current  information,  released 
by  the  Montana  Tax  Foundation  for  2005- 
2006,  shows  that  39  mills  are  currently 
being  levied  for  a  total  of  nearly  $1.5 
million.  Of  that  allocation,  86  percent  of  the  mills  are  levied  for  his¬ 
tory  museums,  with  all  but  $2,000  of  the  balance  (14%)  going  to  art 
museums.  The  remaining  $2,000  is  allocated  to  a  library. 

The  following  counties,  besides  the  big  three,  allocate  funds  for 
cultural  purposes  from  this  source:  Beaverhead,  Blaine,  Broadwa¬ 
ter.  Carbon,  Carter,  Garfield,  Glacier.  Hill,  Jefferson,  Judith  Basin, 
Liberty,  Mineral,  Park.  Phillips,  Powder  River,  Powell.  Prairie, 
Ravalli.  Richland,  Roosevelt.  Rosebud.  Toole,  Treasure,  Wheatland 
and  Wibaux.  Deer  Lodge.  Flathead  and  Sheridan  counties  have  also 
allocated  funds  in  the  past.  . 


Under  7-16-2202  and  2205  MCA, 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  of 
each  county  of  the  state,  in  addition  to 
all  other  powers  conferred  upon  them, 
have  the  authority  to: 

(1)  Establish  or  acquire  museums, 
collections  of  exhibits,  and  articles, 
matters,  and  things  to  be  included  in  or 
added  to  the  museums  and  collections; 

(2)  Contribute  to  publicly  owned 
museums  hot  owned  by  the  county; 

(3)  Provide  facilities  for  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  visual  and  performing  arts 
and  similar  cultural  activities; . 

(4)  Establish  a  program  to  provide 
grants  to  private,  nonprofit  museums 
and  private,  nonprofit  facilities  for  the 

arts  and  the  humanities;  and 

(5)  For  support  of  a  heritage  preservation  and  cultural  tourism 
commission  and  for  heritage  and  cultural  tourism  resources. 

This  legislation  was  amended  by  Senate  Bill  233  during  the  2007 
session  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  county  museum  districts  and 
allowing  these  districts  to  be  located  in  more  than  one  county. 

For  any  further  information,  contact  Carleen  Layne  at  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council,  406-444-6489  or  clayne@mt.gov.  She  has  been 
tracking  this  item  for  years  and  is  passionate  about  identifying  any 
source  of  funding  for  all  things  cultural  in  Montana. 


County  Mills  to  Museums 
2005-2006 

Cascade,  19%, 


$6,433,113 
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The  Vanishing  Donor 

Aggressive  fundraising  tactics  increasingly  alienate  contributors 


By  Holly  Hall 

Reprinted  with  permission 
from  The  Chronicle  of  Philanthropy, 
Nov.  23,  2006 

Karen  L.  Medicus  made  her  first  $25  gift 
to  Greenpeace  a  few  years  ago,  followed  by 
another  $50  six  months  later.  Then  she  stopped 
giving  -  not  because  her  concern  about  the  en¬ 
vironment  had  lessened,  but  becau.se  she  didn’t 
like  the  way  the  charity  solicited  her. 

"They  started  bombarding  me  with  direct 
mail,”  says  Ms.  Medicus,  who  happens  to 
be  a  fundraiser  for  the  American  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty^o  Animals,  in 
Au.stin,  TX. 

“It  left  a  bad  taste  in  my  mouth,  and  I 
stopped  donating,”  she  says.  “1  threw  all  the 
mail  pieces  in  the  tra.sh  without  looking  at 
them.” 

Like  Ms.  Medicus,  a  majority  of  people  who 
give  once  or  twice  to  a  nonprofit  group  never 
go  on  to  become  loyal  donors.  For  example, 
last  year  30  of  the  60  big  national  charities 
examined  in  a  major  study  won  repeat  gifts 
from  less  than  a  third  of  the  donors  they  had 
recruited  in  2004.  The  study  was  conducted  by 
the  Target  Analysis  Group,  a  Cambridge,  MA, 
consulting  company. 

And  it  is  getting  harder  to  hold  on  to  new 
donors:  The  donor  dropout  rate  “has  really 
picked  up  speed  in  the  last  five  years,”  says 
Roger  Graver,  founder  of  Graver,  Mathews, 
Smith  &  Gompany,  an  Arlington,  VA,  di¬ 
rect-marketing  consulting  company.  “When 
I  started  in  this  busine.ss  30  years  ago,  donor 
retention  was  about  55  percent.” 

Slow  to  Change 

Fundraisers  say  that  the  growing  number  of 
charities  competing  for  gifts  makes  it  harder  to 
retain  donors,  and  that  people  now  in  their  40s 
and  50,s  are  le.ss  re.sponsive  to  direct  mail  and 
other  mass  solicitations  than  people  in  their 
parents’  generation. 

But  the  biggest  reason  by  far  for  the  loss  of 
donors  is  that  many  of  them  are  just  as  angry 
as  Ms.  Medicus  about  the  number  of  mailings 
they  receive  and  other  aggressive  fundraising 
tactics,  experts  say. 

Even  so,  most  charities  that  rely  heavily  on 
direct-mail  and  telephone  appeals  have  been 
slow  to  change  how  they  interact  with  new  do¬ 
nors,  says  Penelope  Burk,  a  Ghicago  fund-rais¬ 
ing  consultant  and  author  of  Donor-Centered 
Fundraising:  How  to  Hold  On  to  Your  Donors 
and  Raise  Much  More  Money. 

“It  is  difficult  to  transition  out  of  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  to  a  new  one  that  is  better  for  the  times,” 
but  the  need  for  change  is  long  overdue, 
says  Ms.  Burk,  who  has  conducted  in-depth 
research  on  250  donors  to  determine  what  they 
want  from  charities  and  why  they  stop  giving. 

Gharities,  she  says,  “are  now  in  a  state 
where  the  entire  country  is  over  solicited  and 
donors  have  hunkered  down,  looking  for  ways 
to  get  out  from  under  these  negative  aspects  of 
fundraising.”  Donors  tell  Ms.  Burk  and  other 
researchers  that  they  are  asked  for  money  too 
often,  provided  with  only  token  acknowledg¬ 
ments  of  their  gifts,  and  offered  little  meaning¬ 
ful  information  about  how  their  money  was 
used. 

Donors  also  complain  that  they  are  not 
given  sufficient  choices  about  how  a  charity 
communicates  with  them.  The  result  is  what 
some  marketing  experts  call  “chum  and  bum,” 
an  endless  cycle  of  seeking  new  donors  to 
replace  the  ones  organizations  have  alienated. 

But  because  less  than  one  percent  of  recipi- 
r  ents  typically  respond  to  mass  appeals  for  a 
first  gift,  recmiting  donors  costs  far  more  than 
it  earns  for  charities.  And,  with  fewer  donors 
sticking  around,  charities  are  earning  less  in 
contributions  from  repeat  donors,  whose  gifts 
over  time  far  outweigh  the  cost  of  contacting 
them. 

With  the  cost  of  postage  and  other  expenses 
related  to  finding  new  donors  escalating,  some 
fundraisers  have  recently  begun  experimenting 
with  new  approaches  to  keep  donors  giving 
longer.  Following  are  some  ideas  they  say 
work,  along  with  suggestions  from  marketing 
experts: 


Regularly  monitor  what 
donors  think 

World  Vision,  the  international  relief  organiza- 
j  tion,  is  one  of  a  handful  of  charities  that  measure 
j  whether  donors  are  satisfied  with  its  work  and 
I  how  they  are  treated. 

Every  six  months,  an  outside  company  con¬ 
ducts  a  telephone  or  mail  survey  with  a  sampling 
i  of  the  more  than  600,000  individuals  who  con¬ 
tribute  $30  to  $35  each  month  to  World  Vision 
to  sponsor  a  needy  child  in  a  developing  country. 
Based  on  the  results,  the  company  comes  up 
with  a  donor-satisfaction  score  for  World  Vision. 

:  In  addition  to  asking  donors  whether  their 

interactions  with  World  Vision  have  made  them 
more  aware  of  poverty  and  the  charity’s  mission, 
the  pollsters  ask  people  whether  they  agree  or 
disagree  with  statements  such  as  “I  would  like  to 
hear  back  more  about  how  my  gift  has  helped" 
and  “I  would  like  to  be  able  to  choose  how  much 
communication  1  receive  from  World  Vision.” 

Armed  with  the  results.  World  Vision  has  been 
able  to  provide  more  or  fewer  communications 
to  donors,  depending  on  their  preferences,  and  it 
has  used  the  results  to  make  other  changes. 

For  example,  the  charity  used  to  send  donors 
information  just  about  the  child  they  sponsor,  but 
many  donors  said  they  also  wanted  information 
about  conditions  in  the  youngster’s  village  and 
his  or  her  country.  So,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  char¬ 
ity  started  to  regularly 
provide  such  informa¬ 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  such  . 
changes,  donors  are 
giving  for  longer  periods 
of  time.  A  decade  ago, 
the  average  sponsor 
gave  for  three  years, 
says  AtuI  Tandon,  World 
Vision’s  senior  vice  president  for  donor  engage¬ 
ment.  Now  the  average  is  five  years,  and  World 
Vision’s  donor  satisfaction  score  is  now  30 
percent  higher  than  when  it  first  started  polling 
donors. 

Several  consulting  companies  have  recently 
created  questionnaires,  usually  based  on  research 
about  donors  whose  giving  has  lapsed,  to  help 
nonprofit  groups  measure  donors’  feelings  of 
satisfaction  and  commitment.  The  goal:  help¬ 
ing  charities  predict  which  donors  will  become 
long-term  supporters  and  make  adjustments  to 
increase  donors’  loyalty. 

Gharities  using  mass  solicitations  have  long 
conducted  rigorous  analyses  of  donor  behavior 
-  the  percentage  that  make  gifts  in  response 
to  mailings,  the  size  of  average  gifts,  and  how 
frequently  they  give,  says  Dirk  Rinker,  president 
of  Gampbell  Rinker,  a  Valencia,  GA,  marketing 
company. 

What’s  missing  froyn  the  equation,  he  says, 
is  an  understanding  of  donors’  attitudes  about 
whether  a  charity  is  meeting  their  needs. 

Examining  donors’  behavior  without  also  as¬ 
sessing  attitudes,  he  adds,  “is  like  playing  tennis 
with  the  handle  of  the  tennis  racket,  rather  than 
the  whole  racket.” 

Focus  on  donors^  not  money 

In  2003,  the  University  of  Montreal’s  annual 
fund  was  in  trouble.  Even  with  21  paid  em¬ 
ployees  who  called  alumni  and  other  potential 
contributors  to  ask  for  up  to  $1,000,  the  univer¬ 
sity  was  losing  annual-fund  donors.  Most  of  the 
40,000  people  on  its  list  had  not  given  for  six 
years  or  more. 

“We  were  having  a  lot  of  complaints  from  do¬ 
nors  because  the  Only  time  we  reached  them  was 
to  ask  for  money,”  recalls  Garoline  Montana, 
director  of  the  annual  campaign.  That  approach, 
she  says,  was  “sales  driven,”  with  an  emphasis 
on  numerous  calls  and  aggressive  pitches  for 
money. 

Ms.  Montana  persuaded  her  boss  to  let  her 
experiment  with  a  new  approach:  using  fewer 
callers  and  asking  them  to  focus  on  meeting 
donors’  needs  for  information.  She  whittled  her 
telemarketing  staff  down  to  just  five  employees 
and  told  callers  to  talk  to  people  for  as  long  as 
they  wished. 

Gomplaints  have  since  dropped  to  zero,  says 
Ms.  Montana,  and  two  donors  who  previously 


made  only  modest  gifts  each  pledged  $5,0(X) 
in  the  initial  months  of  the  new  approach. 

Under  the  old  system,  only  22  percent  of 
donors  reached  on  the  phone  renewed  their 
gifts;  with  the  new  approach,  55  percent  now 
do  so.  And  among  repeat  donors  who  agree 
to  a  bigger  gift,  their  donations  are  50  per¬ 
cent  higher,  on  average,  up  from  an  average 
increase  of  12  percent  with  the  old  system. 

What’s  more,  the  university  used  to  have  to 
call  90  percent  of  donors  back  to  remind  them 
to  pay  their  pledges;  now,  only  five  percent 
require  such  calls. 

“Our  concept  is  that  donors  need  us  -  what 
can  we  do  for  them?  It  is  not  just  asking  for 
money,”  says  Ms.  Montana. 

Respond  swiftly  to 
complaints 

Most  donors  are  willing  to  make  a  subse¬ 
quent  gift  to  a  charity  if  a  complaint  they  have 
about  the  group  is  resolved,  researchers  say. 

Eor  example,  two  British  marketing  re¬ 
searchers,  Adrian  Sargeant  and  Elaine  Jay, 
have  found  that  94  percent  of  donors  with 
complaints  about  a  “minor  problem”  with  a 
charity  would  be  willing  to  give  again  if  their 
complaint  were  resolved  immediately.  Among 
donors  with  a  "major  problem,”  82  percent 
would  give  again  if 
the  complaint  were 
resolved  promptly. 

Donors  who  take 
the  time  to  lodge  a 
complaint  are  likely 
to  be  those  who  care 
the  most  about  a  cause 
with  the  potential  for 
long-term  giving,  the 
researchers  say.  Less- 
committed  donors 
with  a  problem  often  simply  stop  giving  with¬ 
out  making  the  reason  clear. 

Two  years  ago.  Gatholic  Relief  Services, 
which  has  nearly  500.000  donors,  hired  six 
employees  who  contact  and  establish  relation¬ 
ships  with  direct-mail  donors  who.  over  time, 
have  given  $1 ,000  or  more. 

One  of  their  duties  is  to  monitor  any  com¬ 
plaints  the  donors  may  have  and  respond.  For 
example,  if  a  donor  complains  about  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  mail,  the  charity  offers  to  reduce  the 
number  of  mail  appeals,  send  only  acknowl¬ 
edgments  of  their  contributions,  or  take  the 
donor  off  its  mailing  list  entirely. 

“We  do  a  follow-up  mailing  to  confirm  that 
we  heard  what  they  said,”  says  Jean  Simmons, 
who  heads  the  charity’s  direct  marking.  The 
complaint  level  has  since  dropped  from  two 
percent  among  donors  to  0.3  percent,  she  says. 

Give  donors  choices 

Some  charities  give  new  donors  options 
about  what  type  of  information  the  charity  will 
send  them  and  how  often  the  nonprofit  group 
contacts  them. 

In  2004,  CARE  began  sending  its  new  do¬ 
nors  a  welcome  brochure  followed  by  another 
mailing:  a  postcard  with  a  postage-paid  tear- 
off  reply  panel  that  lets  them  determine  how 
often  they  want  to  hear  from  the  organization 
and  what  types  of  communications  they  prefer. 

Donors  can  select  from  among  several 
options,  including  “I  don’t  want  telemarket¬ 
ers  to  contact  me  with  urgent  requests  for 
help,”  “I  don’t  want  to  receive  any  mail  from 
CARE,”  and  “Please  contact  me  only  in  times 
of  crisis.” 

The  postcard  also  states  “CARE’s  Pledge  fo 
You,”  including,  “We  will  keep  in  touch  with 
you  according  to  your  wishes  and  prefer¬ 
ences.” 

Giving  donors  choices  is  one  reason  that 
CARE  is  holding  on  to  donors  longer,  officials 
say.  Currently,  about  42  percent  of  donors 
make  gifts  annually,  up  from  a  low  some  years 
ago  of  22  percent. 

“If  we  follow  through  on  their  wishes,  they 
create  a  longer-term  relation  with  us,”  says 
Erich  Fasnacht,  CARE’s  director  of  direct 
marketing. 

Continued  on  next  page 


The  biggest  reason  for  the 
loss  of  donors  is  that  many 
of  them  are  angry  about  the 
number  of  mailings  they 
receive  and  other  aggressive 
fundraising  tactics. 


Seeking 
businesses 
that  support 
the  arts 

The  Business 
Committee  for 
the  Arts  (BCA)  is 
seeking  nomina¬ 
tions  for  the  Best 
Company  Sup¬ 
porting  the  Arts  in 
America. 

The  BCA  Ten 
is  a  national  list 
created  by  BCA 
to  recognize 
businesses  of  all 
sizes  for  their  ex¬ 
ceptional  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  arts 
that  enrich  the 
workplace,  edu¬ 
cation  and  the 
community.  These 
companies  set 
the  standard  of 
excellence  and 
serve  as  role 
models  for  others 
to  follow. 

If  you  know  a 
company,  large 
or  small,  that  has 
made  exceptional 
investments  in 
the  arts,  nomi¬ 
nate  it  for  the 
BCA  Ten -2008. 
Nominations 
must  be  received 
by  March  31. 

For  more 
information,  go 
to  www.bcainc. 
orgAhebcaten. 
nominations.html. 
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Cultural 
Tourism 
News  online 

The  Winter 
2008  edition 
of  Cultural 
Heritage  Tour¬ 
ism  News  is  now 
available  for  view¬ 
ing  or  for  down¬ 
load  on  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Heritage 
Tourism  website, 
www.cultural 
heritagetourism. 
org. 

The  current 
edition  includes 
articles  on  a 
variety  of  topics, 
including; 

•  Connecting 
with  the  iPod 
generation:  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  audio 
tours; 

•  Summer 
jobs;  A  posting 
of  National  Park 
Service  positions; 

•  Washington 
Buzz:  A  listing 
of  organizations 
that  serve  cul¬ 
tural  tourism  in  the 
nation’s  capital; 
and 

•  Scanning  the 
States:  A  look  a 
cultural  tourism 
projects  in  several 
states. 


Artists'  Toolbox 


An  art  career  to-do  list,  or  10  Steps  to  Jump  Start  Your  Art 


By  Ken  Bova 

After  some  years  of  teaching  the  Careers  in 
Art  class,  the  Montana  State  University  School 
of  Art’s  capstone  course  for  graduating  seniors 
in  studio  arts,  1  began  to  worry  a  little  about 
what  actually  happens  to  our  graduates  once 
they  leave  school. 

During  the  semester  I  would  have  a  series  of 
guest  speakers  in  to  talk  about  everything  from 
marketing  to  taxes,  from  galleries  to  grants, 
and  everything  in  between.  These  topics  are  all 
very  important  to  a  professional  practice,  but 
my  concern  was  what  could  a  newly  minted 
BFA  do  to  launch  their  career  immediately  post 
graduation. 

The  last  session  in  the  course  was 
titled  “Gaining  Experience  - 
Launching  Your  Career  Now.”  Over 
the  years  I’ve  usually  hosted  a  panel 
of  mid-career  artists  to  speak  to  the 
topic.  For  the  most  part,  the  dis¬ 
cussions  were  often  encouraging, 
anecdotal,  amusing,  and  general  in 
terms  of  how  each  artist  managed  to 
sustain  a  career. 

I  felt  more  practical  information 
was  needed  for  a  student  right  out 
of  school.  So  I  made  a  list.  What  I 
discovered  is  that  the  actions  1  came 
up  with  could  be  applied  to  any  artist 
at  any  point  in  their  career.  I  even 
thought  to  myself  at  the  time  that  I 
should  be  applying  some  of  these  ac¬ 
tions  to  my  own  practice  as  an  artist. 

What  follows  is  a  list  of  ten  ac¬ 
tions  to  start  your  career  in  the  arts.  1 
make  no  claim  to  any  consequences,  for  better 
or  worse,  which  might  result  in  following  these 
steps.  They  are,  at  least  to  me,  just  common- 
sense  things  to  do  if  one  wants  to  pursue  a 
career  as  a  studio  artist.  The  first  five  can  be 
immediate,  the  second  half  are  for  long-term 
results. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  others  equally 
valid.  These  Just  happen  to  be  mine. 

1 .  Make  a  Choice.  Decide  that  your  work 
matters,  that  your  ideas  are  worthwhile,  and 
that  you  are  going  to  live  an  active,  creative, 
meaningful  life  as  an  artist.  Make  your  art  life 
a  priority. 

You  may  find  that  you  have  to  make  this 
choice  every  day.  But  without  choosing  con¬ 
sciously  and  with  conviction  that  your  work 
matters  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  remain  in 
practice.  Other  aspects  of  life  are  just  too  com¬ 
petitive  for  your  attention. 

2.  Write  Down  Your  Goals.  It  sounds  cli¬ 
che  1  know.  But  committing  to  paper  what  you 
want  helps  clarify  and  focus  your  attention. 
Make  a  short  list,  three-to-five  goals,  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  next  year.  Set  deadlines,  mark  your 
calendar,  then  do  it. 

Make  them  attainable,  and  appropriate  for 
your  work.  Having  a  solo  show  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  in  New  York  might  be  a  little  over  the 
top.  But  “apply  for  a  residency”  or  “enter  three 
competitions”  will  start  you  on  the  path  to  the 
Met. 


3.  Establish  a  dedicated  workspace.  Set 
up  a  space  where  you  live  or  with  others  that  is 
yours  and  yours  alone  to  work.  When  you’ve  got 
a  place  to  go  to  work,  the  chances  increase  that 
you  actually  will.  Develop  a  habit  of  working  at 
your  art  every  day.  This  reinforces  the  first  ac¬ 
tion,  that  your  work  matters. 

I  4.  Join  a  professional  organization. 

[  Become  a  member  of  whatever  professional  or¬ 
ganization  best  represents  your  discipline.  This 
will  keep  you  connected,  informed,  and  remind 
you  that  you  are  serious  and  professional. 

Whatever  your  medium,  there  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  represents  it.  Joining  will  give  you  a 


sense  of  community  and  an  instant  network  of 
others  in  your  chosen  field. 

5.  Subscribe  to  a  professional  journal. 
Your  organization  may  have  a  publication, 
usually  at  the  very  least  a  newsletter.  But  you 
should  also  subscribe  to  another  publication  to 
keep  informed  and  aware  of  what  is  taking  place 
in  your  discipline.  Not  everyone  agrees  and  op¬ 
posing  views  can  be  illuminating. 

Politics,  economics,  aesthetics,  opportunities, 
events,  all  create  the  environment  in  which  your 
art  must  survive.  Read  it.  Stay  informed. 

6.  Continue  Your  Education.  Take  a  class  to 
learn  one  new  career  skill.  Maybe  it’s  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  maybe  cobalt  blue  patinas  on  steel. 

Research  your  field.  Just  because  you  have 
a  degree  doesn’t  mean  you  can  stop  learning. 
Educate  yourself.  Seek  new  opportunities  to 
broaden  and  deepen  your  experience,  skill,  and 
knowledge. 

College  is  the  basic  education;  life  is  the 
expanded  version.  Develop  lifelong  learning 
habits  and  you’ll  be  much  more  engaged  in  your 
career. 

7.  Develop  expertise.  Train  or  study  one 
thing  to  become  expert  at  it.  Become  the  most 
skilled  and  knowledgeable  at  some  aspect  of 
your  work  (bronze  patinas,  celadon  glazes, 
pastel  formulas). 

Many,  many  artists  are  generalists,  but  if  you 
can  become  versed  in  a  specific  topic  within 
your  field  you’ll  be  in-demand  for  that  informa¬ 


tion,  At  the  very  least  you’ll  have  an  edge  with 
respect  to  the  medium  you  work  in. 

Alternately  you  might  choose  to  develop 
expertise  in  a  related  area.  Perhaps  you’re 
an  abstract  painter  that  collects  19th  century 
landscape  watercolors,  or  a  sculptor  who  has  a 
fascination  with  teapots  from  India.  Whatever 
your  interest,  get  good  at  it. 

8.  Build  your  network.  Start  making 
contact  with  new  people.  Be  pro-active  in  your 
career  by  consciously  looking  for  and  acting  on 
opportunities  that  ^pport  your  work. 

This  does  not  mean  you  exploit  your  friends 
and  colleagues.  Nobody  likes  an  art 
mooch. 

But  it  does  mean  that  you  become 
engaged  and  involved  in  the  art  scene 
where  you  live.  It  means  that  you  keep 
in  touch  in  a  genuine,  authentic  way 
with  those  who  have  a  genuine  and  au¬ 
thentic  interest  in  you  and  your  work. 

9.  Serve  an  arts  organization. 
Volunteer.  That  word  often  has  a 
negative  connotation  for  many,  but 
the  fact  is  that  volunteering  for  an 
organization  in  your  field  can  create  a 
vital  and  dynamic  community  for  you. 
It  also  allows  you  to  provide  some 
energy  back  to  your  community. 

Start  with  a  short-term  project  and 
go  from  there.  Just  keep  in  mind  that 
nonprofit  organizations  can  often  drain 
you  of  a  great  deal  of  energy.  Keep 
your  balance.  Know  your  limitations, 
then  enjoy  the  sense  of  contribution 
you’re  making. 

10.  Be  a  mentor.  Remember  what  it  was 
like  when  you  were  struggling  with  what  to  do 
in  your  career.  Help  another  artist  with  their 
work.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  that  you  get  what  you 
give.  Collaborate,  teach,  assist  another  artist 
with  the  experience  you’ve  developed. 

Helping  someone  else  with  their  career  goals 
can  foster  your  own,  as  well  as  building  trust, 
community,  and  progress  in  the  field.  And  we 
can  all  use  a  little  more  of  that. 

Ken  Bova  has  taught  at  Montana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  as  an  adjunct  professor  in  the  jewelry/ 
metals  area  for  more  than  20  years  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  develop  and  expand  his  studio  jewelry 
practice  and  freelance  teaching  career.  He  has 
presented  workshops  around  the  country  includ¬ 
ing  at  schools  such  as  Penland  and  Haystack; 
and  his  work  has  been  exhibited  nationally  and 
internationally  and  is  found  in  the  permanent 
collections  of  the  Smithsonian  National  Art 
Museum,  the  Racine  Art  Museum,  the  Holter 
Museum,  and  the  Tacoma  Art  Museum.  He  is 
currently  represented  by  Quirk  Gallery,  Rich¬ 
mond,  VA,  Facere  Jewelry  Arts  in  Seattle,  and 
Artworks  Gallery  In  Bozeman. 

He  resigned  his  position  at  MSU  in  the  spring 
of  2007  to  pursue  full-time  studio  work  and  now 
lives  and  works  in  the  historic  smelter  town  of 
Anaconda,  MT,  in  a  newly  remodeled  home  he 
shares  with  his  wife,  dog  and  four  cats. 


Ken  Bova  works  at  his  studio  in  Anaconda. 


Vanishing  donors  (from  previous  page) 


Provide  meaningful 
information 

The  Boy  Scout.s’  Dan  Beard  Council,  in 
Cincinnati,  says  more  donors  are  willing  to 
honor  their  pledges  now  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  lets  donors  know  what  their  gifts  are 
accomplishing.  Before  making  the  changes, 
scout  officials  say,  donors,  mostly  the 
parents  of  scouts,  had  little  understanding 
of  the  council’s  operations  because  they 
interact  only  with  the  local  scouting  unit 
their  child  joins. 

Two  years  ago.  the  council  revised  its 
thank-you  letters  to  parents  who  make 
donations  to  the  council  and  began  send¬ 
ing  them  out  within  a  week  of  receiving 


each  gift,  rather  than  waiting  until  the  end  of  the 
month. 

For  parents  who  pledge  a  monthly  gift  to  the 
council,  fundraisers  began  adding  an  insert  to 
the  monthly  mailings  they  receive,  describing 
the  council’s  accomplishments  in  a  particular 
area,  like  the  number  of  scouts  who  attended 
summer  camp  or  how  many  achieved  the  Eagle 
Scout  status.  Each  insert  includes  a  photo  of  the 
project  described  and  ends  with  the  statement: 
“Your  investment  in  scouting  supports  programs 
like  these,” 

In  addition,  fundraisers  also  began  inviting 
groups  of  parent  donors  each  week  to  .spend  an 
evening  at  a  Boy  Scout  camp  and  have  a  free 
steak  dinner  donated  by  a  local  restaurant.  At 
the  dinners,  no  one  is  asked  for  money. 


“We  had  about  300  guests  come  out  this 
summer  to  eat  steak,  take  a  tour,  and  see  kids 
running  around,”  says  Andy  Swallow,  director 
of  development.  “We  get  an  amazing  number 
of  calls,  just  thanking  us  for  inviting  them 
even  when  they  can’t  come.” 

Mr.  Swallow  says  the  amount  of  unpaid 
pledges  has  shrunk  from  nine  percent  of  all 
dollars  pledged  down  to  three  percent  in  tw'o 
years.  And  the  council  is  rai.sing  $1.6  million 
annually,  up  from  $1.4  million. 

Reduce  solicitations 

Many  direct-marketing  experts  argue  that 
frequent  appeals  do  rai.se  more  money  -  even 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Insurance  issues  that  affect  artists  and  galleries 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2007 

Readers  continue  to  write  to  me  with  ques¬ 
tions  about  various  aspects  of  the  law  as  it 
applies  to  the  arts  and  recent  ones  are  related  to 
issues  of  liability  and  insurance  coverage,  spe¬ 
cifically  for  visitors  to  a  studio  or  gallery. 

Gallery  owners  should  have  some  form  of 
general  public  liability  insurance  designed  to 
cover  injuries  sustained  by  customers  entering 
the  gallery.  A  person  may  slip  and  fall  entering 
through  a  door  or  trip  on  a  rug.  Much  the  same 
injuries  could  occur  in  a  gallery  as  in  any  other 
store,  so  it  is  wise  to  be  protected.  Such  insur¬ 
ance  can  be  obtained  from  your  regular  insur¬ 
ance  agent. 

More  problematic  is  coverage  for  artists’ 
home  studios,  especially  those  to  whom  custom¬ 
ers  are  regularly  invited.  Most  such  insurance 
coverage  can  be  bought  as  an  attachment  to 
one’s  homeowners  insurance  and  will  provide 
general  liability  protection  to  members  of  the 
public  and  those  referred  to  as  business  invitees, 
to  whom  a  greater  legal  obligation  is  owed. 

Why,  the  artist  may  ask,  is  this  a  problem? 
Studio  tours  are  becoming  more  and  more  popu¬ 
lar  and  large  numbers  of  potential  customers 
pass  through  many  home  studios.  In  inclement 
weather,  slips  and  falls  on  snow  and  ice  could 
be  a  problem,  slips  on  water  from  melted  show 
and  ice,  and  trips  on  rough  sidewalks  always  are 
a  problem. 

An  even  greater  risk  should  be  apparent  to 
sculptors  who  invite  members  of  the  public  into 
their  studios  and  foundries.  There  are  always 
bits  of  metal,  often  heat,  and  other  hazards  in 
such  locations.  People  get  hun.  People  sue. 

So,  insurance  coverage  is  a  must  and  gener¬ 
ally  not  unreasonably  expensive.  Any  artist  with 
a  studio  to  which  members  of  the  public  are 
admitted  should  have  liability  insurance  cover¬ 
age  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  protect  all  other 
assets. 

Another  example  where  proper  insurance 
coverage  has  proven  valuable  has  been  cases  of 
failure  of  the  artist  to  get  a  model  release  with 
a  resulting  claim  for  violation  of  one’s  right  to 
privacy.  Past  articles  have  encouraged  the  use  of 
model  releases.  If  the  artist  neglects  this  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail,  and  gets  sued  for  whatever  reason 
by  the  aggrieved  model,  such  insurance  cover¬ 
age  can  be  quite  helpful. 

A  related  insurance  problem  could  occur  if  a 
viewer  or  buyer  of  artwork  is  injured  by  some 
defect  or  hazard  associated  with  the  artwork.  For 
example,  defective  foundry  work  on  a  bronze 


could  generate  a  hazard  such  as  a  heavy  piece  of 
bronze  breaking  off  and  injuring  someone. 

I  know  of  one  case  in  which  an  office  worker 
was  injured  when  a  large  painting  fell  off  the 
wall  onto  her  because  the  artist,  who  did  his 
own  framing,  was  careless  in  attaching  the 
hanging  wire  to  the  frame.  The  hook  and  wire 
pulled  out,  the  painting  fell  off  the  wall,  landed 
on  a  copy  machine,  broke  it  and  then  bounced 
onto  the  secretary.  Yes,  these  things  do  happen! 
The  painting  was  also  damaged  and  required 
restoration,  which  cost  several  hundred  dollars. 

Apart  from  the  insurance  issue  above,  this 
scenario  could  raise  issues  of  breach  of  contract 
and  breach  or  warranty  for  which  the  artist  may 
be  liable,  or  at  least  ethically  responsible. 

Here  is  another  important  insurance  issue  that 
has  been  discussed  before  in  these  articles.  If 
the  artist  is  planning  to  display  work  in  a  gal¬ 
lery,  it  is  essential  that  the  gallery  be  adequately 
insured.  In  Montana,  for  example,  a  gallery, 
dealer,  auction  or  show  is  absolutely  liable 
for  the  artist’s  work  while  in  their  respective 
possessions. 

If  the  gallery  or  show  loses  the  item,  takes 
a  bad  check,  or  if  the  painting  gets  shoplifted, 
bums  up  in  a  fire  or  mysteriously  disappears,  the 
gallery  or  show  or  auction  is  still  liable  for  the 
value  or  what  would  have  been  the  reasonable 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  artwork. 

This  right  cannot  be  waived  or  given  up  by 
the  artist.  If  the  gallery  or  show  requires  the 
artist  to  waive  insurance  coverage  or  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  gallery  or  show  has  no  liability,  the 
waiver  is  invalid  under  the  state  law  so  that  the 
artist  is  protected.  Any  provision  of  a  contract  or 
agreement  by  which  the  artist  waives  any  part  of 
this  law  in  Montana  is  void. 

Any  artist  consigning  work  to  a  gallery, 
dealer,  art  show,  auction  or  agent  should  find  out 
whether  his  state  has  a  similar  law.  Ask  a  law¬ 
yer.  Such  a  law  may  be  indexed  in  the  statutes 
under  such  terms  as  art,  fine  art,  artist,  art  dealer, 
consignment,  commission  sale  or  bailment.  It 
is  very  important  for  the  artist  to  satisfy  himself 
that  his  work  is  properly  insured  while  in  the 
possession  of  others. 

This  same  protection  is  important  if  the  work 
is  being  shown  in  a  non-traditional  venue  such 
as  a  restaurant  or  coffee  house.  Many  such 
places  offer  to  showcase  work  for  artists  but 
usually  have  no  insurance  to  cover  the  loss  of 
artwork  from  fire  or  smoke  damage. 

A  number  of  artists  have  suffered  severe 
economic  loss  because  of  damage  to  their  work 


Bill  Frazier 

from  grease  fires  and  smoke.  The  artist  should 
do  his  due  diligence  on  this  and  make  sure 
there  is  some  insurance  coverage  to  protect 
against  such  losses.  Otherwise,  a  substantial 
portion  of  an  artist’s  income  could  be  lost. 

Of  related  interest  is  workers’  comp  insur¬ 
ance.  Most  people  are  aware  that  one  must 
provide  such  insurance  coverage  for  injury  to 
employees.  However,  many  artists  overlook 
this  requirement  under  most  state  laws. 

Taking  into  account  the  cost  of  medical 
treatment,  it  is  essential  for  artist  employers 
to  carry  such  insurance  coverage  as  protection 
for  himself,  his  assets  and  his  employees.  This 
is  especially  so  where  the  employment  has 
inherent  risk  such  as  foundry  work  or  glass 
blowing. 

Liability  would  attach  for  something  as 
simple  as  the  artist  sending  an  employee  to 
deliver  artwork  to  a  gallery  or  art  show  and 
the  employee  being  injured  in  a  car  wreck  or 
by  lifting  a  heavy  sculpture,  for  example.  In 
most  states,  if  not  all,  the  employer  can  be 
personally  liable  for  such  injuries  if  there  is  no 
workers’  compensation  insurance  coverage. 

I  encourage  you  to  review  your  insurance 
coverage  to  be  satisfied  that  you  are  protected 
from  as  many  of  these  potential  risks  as  pos- 
j  sible,  but  especially  be  careful  to  comply  with 
j  your  workers’  comp  regulations. 

Bill  Frazier  served  a  lengthy  and  invalu- 
!  able  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council.  He’s  in  private  practice  in  Big 
Timber,  and  can  be  reached  at 
406-932-5453  or  artlaw@mtintouch.net. 

MAC  thanks  Art  of  the  West  for  permission 
’  to  reprint  this  series. 
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if  they  also  attract  a  lot  of  complaints.  Some 
charities  solicit  their  donors  as  often  as  once 
a  month. 

But  other  experts,  like  Ms.  Burk,  the 
consultant  and  author,  say  that  approach  is 
shortsighted  and  based  on  an  emphasis  on 
the  dollars  raised  annually,  rather  than  on 
developing  long-term  donors.  Loyal  donors, 
she  says,  cost  far  less  to  solicit  because  a 
higher  percentage  of  them  give  in  response 
to  a  mailing  or  other  appeal. 

“If  you  ask  fundraisers  if  they  want  more 
donors  or  more  money,  most  of  them  will 
say  both,’’  she  says.  “But  in  fact  there  is  an 
optimum  number  of  donors,  beyond  which 
you  start  to  make  less  and  less  because  you 
are  churning”  -  losing  a  high  number  of 
donors  each  year  by  not  providing  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  other  services  that  keep  people 
giving  year  after  year. 

“If  the  success  of  direct-marketing  opera¬ 
tions  were  measured  in  terms  of  donor  reten¬ 
tion  rather  than  volume,”  Ms.  Burk  says, 
those  practices  “would  change  tomorrow.” 


Ms.  Burk  says  that  she  has  worked  with  a 
handful  of  charities,  showing  them  how  they 
can  earn  just  as  much  or  more  by  reducing  the 
number  of  solicitations.  With  one  large  national 
organization  that  was  soliciting  its  donors  every 
six  weeks,  she  says,  “we  just  finished  proving 
that  if  they  reduce  solicitations  down  to  four  per 
year,  they  will  increase  their  net  revenue  by  11.1 
percent.” 

Thank  donors  personally 

Research  has  found  that  thanking  donors 
personally  promotes  their  commitment  to  a 
cause  and  increases  the  amount  of  money  they 
subsequently  give. 

Ms.  Burk  conducted  a  study  of  2,250  newly 
recruited  donors  who  had  responded  to  direct 
mail  from  an  organization  that  serves  people 
with  disabilities.  Of  those  donors,  220  received 
a  telephone  call  from  a  board  member  within  48 
hours  after  the  charity  got  its  first  gift.  Other¬ 
wise,  all  donors  were  treated  exactly  the  same  in 
terms  of  the  number  and  timing  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  solicitations  they  received. 


Among  donors  who  made  a  second  gift, 
those  who  received  the  thank-you  calls  gave 
nearly  40  percent  more  on  average  than 
the  others.  And  by  the  end  of  two  years,  70 
percent  of  the  donors  who  got  the  calls  were 
still  contributing.  Meanwhile,  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  other  donors  had  quit  giving. 

Several  charities  now  ask  their  employees 
or  board  members  to  make  telephone  calls 
to  thank  donors  without  asking  for  money, 
although  few  groups  have  tracked  the  results 
of  such  calls. 

Catholic  Relief  Services  makes  thank-you 
calls  to  all  new  donors,  and,  unlike  most 
other  charities,  it  also  makes  additional 
thank-you  calls  for  every  subsequent  gift 
those  donors  make,  as  long  as  the  contribu¬ 
tion  is  $25  or  more. 

"This  is  very  unusual  in  the  field,”  says 
Ms.  Simmons,  the  head  of  direct  marketing. 
“It  is  an  investment.” 

For  more  information  on  T/ie  Chronicle  of 
Philanthropy,  visit  www.philanthropy.com. 


Website 

offers 

insurance 

resources 

Artists’  Health 
Insurance  Re¬ 
source  Center  is 
the  first  compre¬ 
hensive  informa¬ 
tion  resource 
focusing  on 
the  health-care 
needs  of  the  arts 
community.  . 

The  web¬ 
site  provides  a 
state-by-state 
overview  of  such 
topics  as  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group 
insurance  plans: 
what  to  look  for 
in  selecting  a 
plan;  eligibility, 
cost  and  scope  of 
coverage;  public 
benefit  plans  for 
which  artists  may 
be  eligible  or 
arts  associations 
they  can  join  to 
qualify  for  group 
coverage;  and 
links  to  other 
arts,  insurance 
and  information 
resources. 

Surveys  have 
shown  that  at 
least  30  percent 
of  artists  are 
without  any  kind 
of  health  cover¬ 
age,  which  is 
about  twice  the 
national  aver¬ 
age.  This  site  will 
make  it  easier  for 
arts  professionals 
and  organizations 
to  make  know¬ 
ledgeable  choices 
about  healthcare 
coverage  and  to 
find  the  resources 
to  meet  their 
medical  needs. 

To  learn  more, 
visit  www.actors 
fund.org/ahirc/. 
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CERF  helps 
craftspeople 
in  crisis 

The  Craft 
Emergency  Relief 
Fund  (CERF) 
is  a  nonprofit, 
tax-exempt 
organization 
which  provides 
immediate 
support  to 
professional 
craftspeople 
facing  career- 
threatening 
emergencies 
such  as  fire, 
theft,  illness  and 
natural  disaster. 

CERF 

programs  include 
interest-free 
loans  with  flexible 
pay-back  dates, 
discounts  on 
materials  and 
equipment  from 
craft-suppliers', 
and  special  loan 
funds  available 
for  craftspeople 
facing 

emergencies 
such  as  HIV/ 
AIDS,  cancer, 
natural  disasters 
and  heart 
ailments. 

Created  in 
1985,  CERF 
is  the  only 
organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  United 
States.  It  offers 
professional 
craftspeople  the 
resources  they 
need  to  get  back 
on  their  feet  and 
back  to  work 
after  career- 
threatening  crisis. 

Tax  deductible 
donations  help 
maintain  the  loan 
fund.  For  details, 
write  to  the  Craft 
Emergency 
Relief,  RO. 

Box  838, 
Montpelier,  VT 
05601-0838;  call 
802-229-2306; 
e-mail  info® 
craftemergency. 
org;  or  visit  the 
website,  www. 
craft  emergency, 
org. 


pportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for 
Entries  -  National 


2008  Juried  Spring  Invitational  Art  Show 

will  be  held  May  1-31.  Artists  may  submit  up 
to  three  entries  for  a  non-refundable  fee  of  $35. 
All  entries  must  be  for  sale.  For  a  prospectus, 
mail  a  SASE  to  Harrison  Art  League,  PO  Box 
831,  Harrison,  AR  72602-0831  or  download 
at  www.harrison-art-league.org.  DEADLINE: 
April  1,2008. 

PaintAmerica,  a  national,  non-profit  organiza-  i 
tion  to  support  and  promote  the  visual  arts,  has  j 
announced  the  call  to  entries  for  the  2008  "Paint  i 
The  Parks”  National  Artists’  Competition.  A 
$10,000  purchase  award  for  the  Grand  Prize, 
and  many  other  cash  prizes  and  purchase  awards 
will  also  be  available.  Full  details  and  entry 
forms  are  available  at  www.PaintAmerica.org. 

A  discounted  entry  is  available  for  meeting  the 
early  deadline  of  May  1 .  Galleries  interested  in 
exhibiting  the  Paint  The  Parks  Top  100  should 
email  PaintAmerica  at  mail®  PaintAmerica.org, 
or  PO  Box  4031,  Topeka,  KS  66604;  785-273- 
4502.  DEADLINE  May  31, 2008. 

C.  Emerson  Fine  Arts  in  St.  Petersburg,  FL, 
is  seeking  artists  for  the  following  exhibits; 
Conceptual  Reaction  to  the  Human  Condition 
will  be  on  display  Aug.  22-Sept.  27.  It  is  open 
to  all  media;  all  work  will  be  new  work,  created 
specifically  for  this  exhibition,  and  never  shown 
previously.  Deadline  is  April  30.  Observations 
on  the  Feeling  of  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime, 
will  be  held  Jan.  9-Feb.  28,  2009.  It  is  open  to 
all  media.  Deadline  is  May  15.  C.  Emerson  is 
also  seeking  artists  outside  the  state  of  Florida 
for  an  international  project.  This  project  is  an 
existential  experiment  in  the  regional  differences 
in  art,  while  maintaining  some  connectivity. 
For  more  information  about  these  three  shows, 
contact  C.  Emerson  Fine  Arts,  909  Central  Ave., 
St.  Petersburg,  FI  33705;  727-898-6068;  www. 
c-emersonfinearts.com. 

The  Main  Street  Gallery  in  Groton,  NY,  is 
seeking  artist  submissions  for  a  large-scale 
installation  on  the  environment.  The  exhibition 
will  be  called  “Go  Green”  and  will  be  held 
June  12-July  20.  Artists  and  general  public 
worldwide  can  participate  by  sending  in 
handwritten  or  typed  words  in  any  language  about 
the  environment.  The  paper  can  be  either  rolled, 
folded,  scrap,  colored  or  uneven  preferably 
recycled  and  no  larger  than  8.5”xH”.  Drawings 
or  photographs  can  be  part  of  the  work.  No 
painting  will  be  accepted.  Please  put  your  name 
and  where  you  are  from  in  the  lower  right  hand 
comer  of  your  submission.  The  handling  fee  is 
$10.  The  work  will  not  be  returned,  since  it  will 
be  part  of  a  larger  installation.  The  complete 
space  of  the  gallery  will  become  an  installation 
where  one  message  is  heard;  “GO  GREEN.”  All 
work  will  be  accepted  and  displayed.  Send  in 
fee  plus  work  to  The  Main  Street  Gallery,  1 05 
Main  St.,  PO  Box  161,  Groton,  NY  13073.  For 
more  information  email  maingal@localnet.com, 
or  visit  www.mainstreetgal.com.  DEADLINE; 
May  2,  2008. 

National  Small  Art  Quilt  Works  Exhibition 
will  be  held  at  the  The  Main  Street  Gallery 
in  Groton,  NY,  July  25-Aug.  31.  U.S.  artists 
1 8  years  and  older  are  eligible  to  enter.  Fiber 
art  must  measure  no  larger  than  I6”x20”. 
For  full  prospectus  and  information,  email 
maingal@localnet.com  or  send  SASE  to  105 
Main  Street,  PO  Box  161,  Groton,  NY  13073. 
Website;  www.mainstreetgal.com.  DEADLINE: 
June  7,  2008. 

Derivative  Composition,  an  international  juried 
art  exhibition  by  artists  with  disabilities,  will  be 
presented  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  in  Washington,  D.C.,  May  29- 


July  20.  The  sponsor,  VSA  arts,  is  seeking  visual 
artists  with  disabilities  whose  work  is  inspired  by  the 
performing  arts.  Open  to  artists  (ages  18  and  over) 
who  are  committed  to  their  artistic  progress  and 
who  have  a  physical,  cognitive,  or  mental  disability. 
Work  entered  must  be  completed  after  the  onset  of 
disability.  For  more  info,  visit  www.vsarts.org;  or 
contact  Jennifer  Wexler,  202-628-2800,  ext.  3885 
or  TTY  202-737-0645;  e-mail:jcwexler@vsarts. 
org.  DEADLINE:  March  21.  2008. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  State  and  Regional 


Call  to  Montana’s  Indian  Artists;  Npustin 
wishes  to  invite  Indian  artists  to  participate  in 
our  1st  Annual  Native  American  Art  Auction, 
Celebrating  Our  Native  Artisans,  4  p.m.  May  1 7  at 
Hangin'  Art  Gallery  in  Arlee.  The  exhibit  is  being 
held  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  our 
newly  released  CD,  Heart  of  the  Bitterroot:  Voices 
of  Salish  and  Pend  d' Oreille  Women.  Artists  will 
receive  70%  of  their  artwork’s  final  sale  receipts. 
The  remaining  30%  of  final  sales  will  go  to  Npustin 
to  continue  supporting  Native  American  artisans 
in  Montana.  Artists  may  submit  up  to  three  two- 
or  three-dimensional  pieces  of  art  (framed  prints 
may  be  submitted).  Artists  must  submit  jpg’s  of 
their  work  via  e-mail  to:  donna@hanginartgallery. 
com,  or  on  disc  mailed  with  event  application.  A 
brief  bio  must  be  submitted  by  each  artist  with 
the  event  application.  Npustin  will  begin  showing 
artist’s  work  upon  receipt,  beginning  April  7  at 
the  Hangin’  Art  Gallery  in  Arlee.  Artwork  will 
be  available  for  viewing  on  the  Npu.stin  website, 
www.npustin.org.  Artwork  must  be  received  at 
the  gallery  by  May  1,  2008.  Delivery  address: 
Npustin,  Inc  -  c/o  Hangin’  Art  Gallery,  92555 
Highway  93,  Arlee,  MT  59821;  406-726-5005. 
Applications  can  be  downloaded  from  www. 
npustin.org  or  from  hanginartgallery.com.  or 
artists  can  call  Npustin  directly  for  an  application 
by  mail  at  406-726-5550. 

The  13th  Annual  Madison  Valley  Arts  Festival 

announces  a  call  to  artists  working  in  all  media 
to  submit  entries  for  its  juried  arts  and  crafts 
show.  The  festival  is  sponsored  by  the  Ennis  Arts 
Association  and  will  take  place  Aug.  9  in  Wild 
Rose  Park  in  Ennis,  MT.  For  an  application,  write 
Madison  Valley  Arts  Festival,  c/o  Margie  Reck, 
340  Bear  Creek  Road,  Cameron,  MT  59720;  call 
406-682-4416,  or  email  redmtnranch@yahoo. 
com.  DEADLINE;  May  15,  2008. 

Hockaday  Museum’s  40th  Annual  Arts  in  the 
Park,  a  juried  art  fair,  will  be  held  July  25-27 
at  Depot  Park  in  Kalispell.  Arts  in  the  Park,  a 
benefit  for  the  Hockaday  Museum,  is  Northwest 
Montana’s  largest  and  longest-running  art  and 
entertainment  fair  and  a  summertime  tradition  in 
the  Flathead  Valley.  Arts  in  the  Park  is  open  to 
all  artists  and  craftsmen  presenting  original  and 
handcrafted  work.  Applications  are  available  at 
406-755-5268  or  www.hockadaymuseum.org. 
DEADLINE:  May  2,  2008. 

Fisher  Alley  Art  Show  and  Sale  will  be  held 
July  12  along  the  Missouri  River  in  Great  Falls 
as  part  of  the  annual  Riverfest.  Booth  spaces, 
I5’xl5’  are  $50  before  May  1,  and  $75  after.  For 
application  and  information,  visit  www.ci.great- 
falls.mt.us/events/riverfest  or  contact  Cindy  Stein 
at  406-771-1265  or  email  cstein@ci.great-fallsmt. 
us. 

Native  America  artisans  are  invited  to  sell 
their  work  at  the  First  People’s  Marketplace  to  be 
held  during  the  National  Folk  Festival  in  Butte 
July  11-13.  This  is  a  juried  show.  The  application 
and  more  information  can  be  downloaded  at  www. 
nationalfolkfestival.com  or  call  406-497-6464. 
DEADLINE:  March  15,  2008. 

Butte  Copper  City  Artists  are  pleased  to 
announce  their  32nd  Annual  National  Juried 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by 
its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information 
or  any  other  linked  Information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


Art  Show,  to  be  held  June  6-July  12.  Juror  of 
selection  and  awards  is  sculptor  Jack  Muir  of 
Kalispell.  All  media  will  be  accepted.  Cash 
awards  total  $2,000.  For  prospectus  send  SASE 
to  Butte  Copper  City  Artists,  PO  Box  4794, 
Butte,  MT  59702.  For  more  info,  contact 
Janice  Bogy,  Show  Co-Chair,  406-494-5558  or 
email:  pj_wolf@earthlink.net;  www.bsbarts. 
org.  DEADLINE:  April  5,  2008. 

Art  Source  Gallery  announces  the  Seventh 
Annual  Juried  Art  Exhibition.  This  popular 
exhibit  welcomes  fine  artists  in  all  media. 
Roland  Giampaoli  of  Paint  and  Draw  Academy 
is  the  juror.  $1 ,000  in  prize  money.  $25  for  up 
to  three  entries.  Show  runs  through  the  month 
of  June  at  Art  Source  Gallery,  1015  Main  Street, 
Boise.  ID,  83702.  For  a  prospectus,  email 
zellabardsley@cableone.net  or  phone  Zella  at 
208-378-1464.  DEADLINE:  April  30,  2008. 

The  26th  Annual  Wallowa  Valley  Festival 
of  Arts  is  seeking  entries  for  its  visual  arts 
show,  June  6-8.  Cash  awards  in  excess  of 
$3,500.  Special  $500  Best-of-Medium  prize  for 
Watercolor  Painting,  Most  mediums  accepted; 
no  film,  performance  or  installation.  Entry  forms 
available  at  WVFA.  PO  Box  526,  Joseph,  OR 
97846,  or  at  www.wallowavalleyarts.org.  For 
more  information,  contact  festival  director  Mike 
Koloski  at  541-425-8604  or  email  mkoloski® 
dialoregon.net.  DEADLINE:  April  14,  2008. 

Yellowstone  Highland  Games  seeks  vendors  for 
its  festival  to  be  held  June  27-28  at  ZooMontana 
in  Billings.  Celtic  craft  or  art  vendors  sites  are 
1 2’  X 1 2’  for  $50  or  1 2’x24’  for  $75 .  Food/beverage 
vendors  sites  cost  $175.  For  more  information, 
contact  Diane  Hall  at 406-425-08 14.  DEADLINE; 
May  31,2008. 

Summerfair,  a  major  arts  and  crafts  festival  now 
in  its  30th  year,  will  be  held  in  Billings  July  12-13. 
The  festival  features  over  1 00  artisans  from  across 
the  country,  and  attracts  over  20,000  people  from 
Billings  and  the  surrounding  region.  Music,  ethnic 
foods,  performing  arts  groups  and  children’s 
activities  contribute  to  the  festive  atmosphere 
at  North  Park.  View  or  download  an  application 
at  www.artmuseum.org.  Call  406-256-6804  or 
email  summerfair@artmuseum.org  for  more 
information.  DEADLINE:  March  14,  2008. 

Montana  Watercolor  Society  announces  its 
26th  annual  juried  art  exhibition,  Watermedia 
2008.  Over  $5,000  in  cash  and  merchandise 
is  awarded.  For  a  prospectus,  send  a  #10  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  Watermedia  Chair, 
Vickie  Johnson,  PO  Box  2605,  Missoula,  MT 
59806;  406-549-6536;  email  vljl930@aol.com. 
DEADLINE:  May  1,  2008. 

The  Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  and  History  is 

hosting  a  themed  show  titled  Alpine  Splendor: 
Montana’s  Rocky  Mountains,  July  11 -Aug.  16. 
It  is  open  to  all  artists  in  all  media  living  and 
working  in  Montana.  For  a  complete  prospectus, 
send  a  SASE  to  The  Bigfork  Museum  of  Art 
and  History,  PO  Box  735,  Bigfork,  MT  59911. 
DEADLINE;  April  3,  2008. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 


Humanities  Montana  announces  a  new  grant 
program,  the  Montana  Public  Affairs  Initiative. 
Humanities  Montana  will  provide  grant  funds  to 
support  public  programs  that  bring  the  humanities 
to  bear  on  domestic  and  foreign  issues  of  concern 
to  Montanans.  Humanities  Montana  grants  are 
open  to  non-profit,  educational  and  governmental 
entities  and  organizations,  as  well  as  ad  hoc  groups. 
Projects  may  include  conferences,  workshops, 
lectures,  media  programs,  publications  and  a 
variety  of  other  formats.  Successful  proposals 
and  projects  will  conform  with  the  guidelines 
and  deadlines  set  forth  for  Humanities  Montana 
grant  programs  generally.  These  may  be  found 
at  www.humanities-mt.org/grants.htm.  The 
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board  will  consider  Montana  Public  Affairs 
Initiative  grant  proposals  in  accordance  with  its 
regular  grant  consideration  schedule:  proposals 
for  $5,000  or  less  quarterly,  in  March,  June, 
September  and  December,  and,  for  more  than 
$5,000,  twice  annually,  in  May  and  February.  (See 
Humanities  Montana  grant  proposal  deadlines  at 
http://www.humanities-mt.org/deadlines.htm). 
Grant  periods  may  vary  but  generally  will  be 
no  more  than  two  years  in  length.  Humanities 
Montana  strongly  recommends  an  initial  query 
for  proposed  projects.  Visit  www.humanities- 
mt.org/grants.htm. 

Tourism  Cares  is  a  nonprofit  charity  supported 
by  the  tourist  industry  that  administers  the 
Worldwide  Grant  Program.  The  organization’s 
primary  consideration  is  to  fund  projects  and 
programs  whose  goal  is  capital  improvements 
that  serve  to  protect,  restore  or  conserve  sites 
of  exceptional  cultural,  historic  or  natural 
significance;  or  the  education  of  local  host 
communities  and  the  traveling  public  about 
conservation  and  preservation  of  sites  of 
exceptional  cultural,  historic  or  natural 
significance.  Based  on  merit  and  availability  of 
funds,  typical  grants  are  $  1 0,000,  and  grants  of 
up  to  $100,000  each  will  be  considered.  Visit 
www.tourismcares.org. 

Astraea  Visual  Arts  Fund  recognizes  the  work 
of  contemporary  lesbian  visual  artists  within 
the  U.S.  Thanks  to  Skip's  Sappho  Fund,  at 
least  one  of  the  three  grants  will  be  awarded 
to  a  lesbian  artist  who  is  based  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  fund  does  not  include  film  or 
photography.  For  more  information,  or  a  copy 
of  guidelines  and  application  contact  the  Astraea 
Lesbian  Foundation  for  Ju,stice  at  2 1 2-529-802 1 , 
ext.  22  or  email  grants@astraeafoundation. 
org.  Guidelines  and  application  forms  are  also 
available  online  at:  www.astraeafoundation. 
org/PHP/Grants/DeadlinesAllGrants.php4. 
DEADLINE:  March  3,  2008. 

Theatre  Communications  Group  (TCG),  the 
national  service  organization  for  American  not- 
for-profit  theatre  that  serves  as  the  U.S.  Center 
of  the  Imeniational  Theatre  Institute  (ITU,  is 
offering  TCGATI  Travel  Grants.  Funded  by  the 
Trust  for  Mutual  Understanding,  these  grants  are 
designed  to  foster  cultural  exchange  and  artistic 
partnerships  between  theatre  professionals  in  the 
United  States  and  their  counterparts  in  Russia 
and  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  These  grants 
support  travel  in  either  direction  between  theatre 
artists,  administrators  and  educators.  Applicants 
may  be  either  a  U.S.  not-for-profit  theatre 
applying  on  behalf  of  a  theatre  professional, 
or  an  individual  theatre  professional  who  is  a 
U.S.  citizen  or  permanent  resident.  TCG  is  now 
accepting  applications  for  those  planning  to  travel 
between  July  I,  2008  and  January  31,  2009. 
The  guidelines  and  application  are  available 
online  at  www.tcg.org/grants/iti/iti_index.cfm. 
DEADLINE:  March  31, 2008. 

Governor  Schweitzer  has  announced  the 
availability  of  $  1 50,000  in  scholarships  for  high 
school  seniors  in  recognition  of  service  to  their 
community.  Students  who  perform  100  hours  of 
community  service  before  May  16,  will  qualify 
for  a  $  1 ,000  educational  award.  One  student  per 
high  school  may  apply ;  .scholarships  are  awarded 
on  a  first  come  first  served  basis.  Students 
must  attend  one  of  Montana’s  public,  tribal, 
private,  community  or  technical  colleges.  Eight 
scholarships  will  be  made  available  to  seniors 
not  attending  public  high  schools.  An  application 
must  be  submitted  by  the  high  school  principal 
or  county  superintendent  to  the  Governors  Office 
of  Community  Service.  The  application  form  can 
be  found  at  www.mt.gov/mcsn/grantsawards/ 
govawardcomserv.asp.  For  more  information, 
contact  Kathy  Bean  at  406-444-5547  or  e-mail 
kbean@mt.gov.  DEADLINE:  May  16,  2008. 


Workshops/Conferences 

Watercolor  Workshop,  sponsored  by  Art 
Escapes  in  Montana,  will  be  held  May  3 1  -June  4 
at  Glacier  Camp  Conference  Center  in  Lakeside. 
Suitable  for  beginning  to  advanced  painters.  Cost 
is  $525.  Call  Florance  O’Neal  at  406-257-0604 
or  visit  www.artescapesmontana.com. 

Living  Art  of  Montana  in  Missoula  offers  the 
following  workshops:  Secret  in  a  Box,  with 
Odette  Grassi,  March  1 ;  Movement  Haikus,  with 


Lori  Mitchell,  RN,  March  8  and  15;  and  Cancer, 
Courage  and  Creativity.  Thursdays  March  6-May 
1 .  All  workshops  are  in  the  Living  Art  Studio  off 
North  Reserve.  Call  406-549-5329  to  register  or  for 
more  information. 

TheArchie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena  offers  these 
workshops;  Soda  Kiln  Design  and  Construction  with 
Donovan  Palmquist,  May  1 9-23,  $425  plus  $25  lab 
fee;  Drawn  to  the  Surface  with  Akio  Takamori  and 
Kurt  Weiser,  June  16-27,  $750  plus  $100  lab  fee; 
Beyond  Brown:  Glazing  for  the  Wood  Kiln  with 
Josh  DeWeese,  July  9- 1 3,  $425  plus  $50  lab  fee;  To 
the  tonic  of  any  key  . . .  with  Walter  McConnell  and 
Linda  Sormin,  August  4-8,  $500  plus  $50  lab  fee;  j 
Surface  Enrichment  and  Working  in  Earthenware  j 
with  Ron  Meyers,  August  22-24,  $285  plus  $35 
lab  fee;  and  Human  Nature  with  Patti  Warashina, 
Sept.  6-7,  $200.  Call  406-443-3502  or  visit  www.  ' 
archiebray.org. 

Stumptown  Art  Studio  in  Whitefish  offers  these 
workshops:  Funky  and  Functional  Ceramics  with 
BarbaraLydon.Tuesdays, ongoing;  Mosaic-Making  | 
Workshop  with  Deb  Stika,  March  I  and  8;  Glass  | 
Fusing  Workshop  with  Melanie  Drown.  March  5 
and  26;  Mandala-Making  Workshop  with  Karla 
Fehr.  March  29.  Call  406-862-5929. 

!  GetThatGrant:GrantwritingfromConception  j 

<  to  Completion,  a  comprehensive  grantwriting 
training  program,  will  be  held  in  Bozeman, 
April  21-24.  This  workshop,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Barbara  C.  Bader  and  Steven  Carr,  addresses 
all  aspects  of  successful  grantseeking,  including 
developing  and  assessing  proposal  ideas, 
generating  support  for  grant  applications,  designing 
and  writing  a  complete  grant  proposal,  editing  and 
submitting  proposals,  following  up  with  funders 
and  surviving  the  proposal  review  process.  Cost 
of  the  workshops  is  $750.  For  further  information 
on  the  grantwriting  program,  or  to  register  for  the 
workshop,  contact  the  MSU  Women’s  Center  at 
406-994-3836,  15  Hamilton  Hall,  Montana  State 
University,  Bozeman,  MT  59717,  DEADLINE: 
March  28,  2008. 

The  Bolter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena  offers  the 

I  following  workshops;  Writing  in  the  Gallery,  with 
Melissa  Kwasney,  March  8,  $40;  Transforming 
Hate:  The  Internal  Journey,  April  25,  $10; 
Printmaking  I:  Relief  and  Reduction  Series,  with 
Penny  Swanson  and  Phoebe  Toland  -  Linocut 
Printmaking  for  Real  Beginners,  March  8-9, 
$120;  Woodcut  Printmaking  for  Real  Beginners, 
March  15-16,  $120;  Reduction  Printmaking: 
The  Next  Step,  March  29-30,  $120;  Drawing  for 
Real  Beginners,  Level  II  with  Tulasi  Zimmer, 
March  19,  26  and  April  2,  $85;  Pinhole 
Photography,  with  Kurt  Keller,  April  12.  $70; 
Drawing  for  Real  Beginners,  Pen  and  Ink  with 
Tulasi  Zimmer,  April  1 6, 23  and  30,  $85 ;  Material 
Obsessions:  Fiber  Art  Sampler,  with  Valerie  Aita, 
April  19.  $70;  Spring  Break  2100;  An  Art  Trip  1 
to  the  Future,  for  ages  8-12,  March  24-28,  $120. 
Call  406-442-6400.  | 

Eve  Pottery,  1 005  1 1  th  St.  No,  Great  Falls,  will  be 
offering  two  intermediate  pottery  classes  Thursday, 
March  20  and  Saturday,  March  22.  Classes  run  for 
nine  weeks  from  10  a.m.-l  p.m.  Cost  is  $160 
and  includes  25  lbs.  of  clay  and  firing.  For  more 
information,  call  Cindy  at  406-452-9155. 

j  Richard  Parrish,  kiln  glass  artist  in  Bozeman.  , 

1  will  be  offering  the  following  workshops  in  his  1 
studio,  Fusio  Studio,  at  6693  Lynx  Lane  #3, 
Bozeman:  Introduction  to  Fusing  and  Slumping,  I 
March  29-31,  $290;  Intermediate  Fused  Glass, 
May  3-5,  $290;  Working  in  Shallow  Space;  Bas  | 
Relief  in  Kiln  Glass,  April  11-13,15,  $325.  To  ' 
register,  or  for  more  information,  contact  Richard  j 
at  406-522-9892  or  email  glass@fusiostudio.  1 
com  or  visit  www.fusiostudio.com  or  www. 
parrishglass.com. 

Camp  Equinox  Summer  Theatre  Day  Camp 
offers  two  sessions  in  Bozeman  for  kids  entering 
grades  one  through  eight;  June  16-July  10  and 
July  14-Aug.  7.  Katie  Goodman  and  Soren 
Kisiel  are  the  artistic  directors,  and  supervise  a 
highly  creative  staff  of  experienced  performing 
arts  teachers  and  guest  performers  from  around 
the  nation,  plus  a  team  of  teen  interns.  For  more 
information,  or  to  register,  call  406-587-0737, 
ext.  5. 

Livingston  painter  Aaron  Schuerr  is  offering  four 
painting  workshops  in  Montana  and  '):’ellowstone 
National  Park;  Planning  Effective  Studio  Paintings, 


April  4-7  in  Paradise  Valley,  $325;  Spring  Plein 
Air  Workshop,  May  9-11  in  Paradise  Valley, 
$325 ;  Dusty  Boots  and  Splattered  Paint  -  Science 
and  Art  in  the  Backcountry,  J une  1 9-22  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  $440;  and  Picking 
Bugs  Out  of  the  Paint:  The  Art  of  Plein  Air 
Painting,  July  26-29  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  $360.  For  more  information,  email  Aaron 
at  contact@aaronschuerr.com  or  visit  www. 
aaronschuerr.com. 

Building  Strong  Communities:  Asset-hased 
Strategies  and  'Tools,  lead  by  internationally 
recognized  speaker  Dr.  John  “Jody”  Kretzmann, 
will  be  held  March  25  in  Bozeman  and  also 
March  27  in  Havre.  In  these  workshops, 
participants  will  learn  more  about  the  assets  to 
discover  and  mobilize  the  skills  and  intere.sts  of 
individual  residents,  local  voluntary  associations, 
local  institutions,  the  physical  assets  of  the 
community  (e.g.  land,  buildings,  transportation), 
the  economy,  the  community’s  culture  and 
stories.  The  cost  is  $15.  To  register  for  the 
workshop,  visit  www.hopamountain.org  or  call 
Hopa  Mountain  at  406-586-2455. 

The  Lewistown  Art  Center  offers  these 
workshops:  Hand  Knotted  Fresh  Water  Pearl 
with  Chris  Tremain,  master  jeweler,  March  15; 
Wildlife  Acrylic  Painting  with  Mitzi  Nelson, 
wildlife  and  horse  painter.  April  12.  Call  406- 
535-8278. 

Going  to  a  Garden  Party  is  the  theme  of 
this  year’s  Taste  of  Art.  Festivities  will  be 
noon-4  p.m.  April  26  at  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum 
in  Great  Falls,  honoring  Nancy  Ru.ssell.  The 
mu.seum  will  be  offering  special  clas.ses  dedicated 
to  patio  gardening,  backyard  grilling,  and  outdoor 
decor.  For  more  information,  call  406-727-8787 
ext.  347  or  visit  www.cmrussell.org. 

A  Beading  Class  with  Jackie  Larson  Bread  will 
be  held  every  Wednesday  in  April  at  the  C.M. 
Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls.  Participants  will 
learn  the  lazy  stitch,  edge  stitch  and  interrupted 
stitch.  Each  participant  will  make  either  a  male 
or  female  Blackfeet  doll.  Cost  of  the  class  is  $70 
for  museum  members,  $80  for  non-members. 
For  more  information,  call  406-727-8787  ext. 
347  or  visit  www.cmrussell.org. 

A  Traditional  Indian  Games  Workshop  will 

be  held  June  23-25  at  Glacier  National  Park. 
Instructors  are  Richard  Horn.  Blackfeet,  and 
Don  Racine,  White  Clay.  Participants  will  play 
at  least  1 0  games,  craft  the  equipment  needed  for 
the  games,  and  learn  the  values  of  the  old  “skills 
for  survival.”  All  people  from  eight  years  old  to 
80  can  play.  The  course  may  be  taken  for  OPI 
academic  credit.  For  more  information,  call  the 
Glacier  Institute,  406-755-1211  or  visit  www. 
glacierinstitute.org. 

The  Montana  Watercolor  Outfit  is  holding 
a  watercolor  workshop  with  Lian  Zhen 
March  3 1  -  April  4  at  Montana  State  University- 
Billings.  Zhen  is  a  master  watercolor  artist  and 
teacher,  who  teaches  both  “spontaneous”  and 
"detail”  styles  of  Chinese  watercolor  as  well  as 
color  pouring  and  blending  techniques  derived 
from  (Chinese  art.  Tuition  is  $350.  Call  Lou  Lynn 
at  406-259-6400  or  email  dbladl@aol.com. 

The  Clay  Studio  in  Missoula  offers  the  following 
classes:  Busts  in  a  Day,  with  Kicki  Masthem, 
March  8,  $95;  Beginning  Pottery,  Mondays, 
March  3-April  21  or  Thursdays,  March  6- 
April  24,  $160;  Opened  Instructed  Studio. 
Thursdays,  March  6-April  24  or  Wednesdays. 
March  26-May  2 1 .  $  1 60;  and  Glaze  Glaze  Glaze. 
Tuesdays.March  1  l-April29,$160.Call406-543- 
0509  or  visit  www.theclaystudioofmissoula.org. 

Music  and  Drawing;  Powerful  Tools  for 
Teaching  Reading  and  Writing  will  be  held 
Aug.  1 1  - 1 5  at  MSU-Billings  downtown  campus. 
This  workshop  for  teachers  will  be  taught  by 
Marcia  Daft  (music)  and  Dr.  Rosalind  Flynn 
(Readers  Theatre).  Credit  is  available.  For  more 
information  visit  www.albertabairtheater.org 
and  click  on  Education  in  the  left  menu,  then 
SummerTeacher  Institute;  or  call  Bess  Fredlund, 
406-256-8915,  ext.  206. 


Arts  and 
Disability 
Center 
website 

The  National 
Arts  and  Disability 
Center  (NADC) 
is  a  resource, 
training,  and 
information 
center  dedicated 
to  promoting 
the  full  inclusion 
of  individuals 
with  disabilities 
into  the  arts 
community. 

The 

organization's 
website, 
nadc.ucla. 
edu,  provides 
opportunities  to 
find  and/or  list 
upcoming  art 
and  disability 
events;  receive 
information  on 
art  and  disability- 
related  resources; 
and  apply  for 
scholarships, 
competitions  and 
art  exhibits. 

The  site’s 
calendar  includes 
a  searchable 
(database  of 
accessible 
p^ormances 
and  venues  as 
well  as  events 
featuring  artists 
or  performers 
with  disabilities. 
The  Call  for 
Entries  lists  calls 
for  submissions 
to  exhibits,  art 
competitions, 
and  publications 
received  by  the 
NADC  for  artists 
with  disabilities; 
an  online  gallery 
showcases  works 
by  artists  with 
disabilities. 

For  more 
information,  call 
310-794-1141. 


Courageous  Watercolor,  a  three-day  painting 
workshop  with  Shauna  Shane  will  be  held  the 
last  weekend  in  March  at  Bear  Canyon  School 
of  Art  in  Bozeman.  Cost  is  $278.  Call  406- 
586-8770. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


State  of  the  Arts  •  March/April  2008 


National  arts 
resources 

■  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506:  202- 
682-5400;  viww. 
artsendow.gov; 
email;  webmgr  ©arts. 
endow.gov. 

■  National 

Endowment  for  the 
Humanities'.  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-606-8400; 
www.neh.fed.us. 

•Arts  4  All 
People:  www.arts 
4allpeople.org, 
email:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans 
for  the  Arts:  1000 
Vermont  Ave., 

NW,  12th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC 
20005;  202-371-2830: 
www.ar1usa.org. 

•  American 
Association 
of  Museums: 

1571  Eye  St. 

NW,  Ste.  400, 
Washington, 

DC  20005: 
202-289-1818:  WWW. 
aam-us.org. 

■  National 
Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW.  Washington,  DC 
20036;  202-588-6000; 
www.national  trust, 
org. 

■  ADA  Services 
Unit:  U.S.  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission,  1801 

L  St.  NW,  Rm. 

9024,  Washington, 

DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or 
800-669-4000 
tor  employment 
questions;  www.eeoc. 
gov/facts/howtofil. 
htm. 

•  New  York 
Foundation  for  the 
Arts:  155  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  14th 
Floor,  New  York 

NY  10013-1507; 
212-366-6900;  WWW. 
nyfa.org. 

■  Architectural 
and  Transportation 
Barriers 

Compliance  Board: 
1331  FSt.  NW,  Suite 
1000,  Washington, 

DC  20004;  800-872- 
2253:  www.access- 
board.gov. 

■  National 
Rehabilitation 
Information 
Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or 
800-344-5405  for 
assistive  technology 
product  information. 


Literature 


Barter  Theatre’s  8th  annual  Appalachian 
Festival  of  Plays  and  Playwrights  will  take  place 
July  28-Aug.9.  Founded  in  2001,  Barter's  AFPP 
provides  an  outlet  for  new  plays  and  playwrights 
with  a  distinctly  Appalachian  voice.  For  more 
information,  contact  Nick  Piper,  Director, 
Appalachian  Festival  of  Plays  and  Playwrights, 
PO  Box  867,  Abingdon,  VA  24212  or  visit 
www.bartertheatre.com/festival.  DEADLINE: 
March  31,  2008. 

The  Parmly  Billings  Library,  in  affiliation  with 
the  High  Plains  Book  Award  Committee,  is  now 
accepting  nominations  for  the  2nd  annual  High 
Plains  Book  Awards.  Four  prizes  will  be  awarded: 
Best  Book  in  two  categories  -  Fiction  and  Non 
Fiction,  Best  First  Book  and  an  Emeritus  Award. 
Nominated  books  must  have  been  published  in 

2007  and  written  by  a  regional  author  or  writing 
team,  and/or  be  a  literary  work  that  examines  and 
reflects  life  on  the  High  Plains.  Nominated  books 
may  be  fiction,  non-fiction  orpoetry.  Nominations 
are  also  being  accepted  for  an  Emeritus  Award 
that  recognizes  a  body  of  work  by  a  regional 
author  and/or  writing  team  which  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
High  Plains  region.  Information  on  past  recipients 
and  the  complete  nomination  forms  may  be 
obtained  at  www.billings.lib.mt.us/hpba/hpba. 
htm.  Nominations  must  be  postmarked  and  or 
hand-delivered  to:  Bill  Cochran,  Director,  Parmly 
Billings  Library,  510  North  Broadway,  Billings, 
MT  59101,  on  or  before  April  1.  For  more 
information  on  the  High  Plains  BookFest  contact 
Corby  Skinner  at  corby@skinnerbenoit.com. 

2008  VSA  arts  Playwright  Discovery  is  a 
competition  for  students  in  grades  6-12  to  write 
a  new  one-act  play  on  the  theme  of  disability.  The 
winning  play  will  be  professionally  produced  at 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts.  The  winning  playwright  receives  $2,000 
and  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  see  his/her 
play  performed.  Guidelines  and  applications 
are  available  at  www.vsarts.org.  DEADLINE: 
April  II,  2008. 

Lost  Horse  Press  is  now  accepting  submissions 
for  The  Idaho  Prize  for  Poetry  2008,  a  national 
competition  offering  $1,000  plus  publication 
by  Lost  Horse  Press  for  a  book-length  poetry 
manuscript.  For  guidelines  or  additional 
information  about  the  Idaho  Prize  for  Poetry, 
contact  Lost  Horse  Press  at  208-255-4410, 


i  email  losthorsepress@mindspring.com  or  check 
online  at  www.losthorsepress.org.  DEADLINE: 
May  15,  2008. 


Performing  Arts 


Call  for  Performers,  April  12,  2008:  Take 
advantage  of  this  fantastic  opportunity  to  be  part 
of  Missoula's  production  of  Nearly  Invisible, 
the  current  touring  show  by  Turning  the  Wheel 
Productions  of  Boulder,  CO.  Sixty  volunteer 
community  members  of  all  ages,  with  or  without 
prior  experience,  are  needed  to  perform  in  this 
professionally  produced  show,  to  be  presented  in 
October  of 2008.  Nearly  Invisible  fuses  movement, 
dance,  music,  theatre,  film,  moving  sculpture 
and  song,  in  a  story  about  the  many  layers  of 
elusive  and  poignant  human  truths.  Eor  more 
information,  contact  Lizzi  Juda  at  406-728-4345 
or  lizzispins@blackfoot.net, 

Celtic  musicians  are  wanted  for  the  Yellowstone 
Highland  Games,  to  be  held  June  27-28  at 
ZooMontana  in  Billings.  Eor  more  information, 
contact  Donnell  Small,  406-652-3289  or  visit  www. 
yellowstonehighlandgames.org. 

Calgary  Folk  Music  Festival  presents  the  5th 
annual  Songwriting  Contest.  Winners  and  runners 
up  will  receive  a  total  of  $20,000  in  cash  and 
prizes.  For  further  information  and  applications 
forms,  contact  the  Folk  Festival  at  403-233-0904 
orvisitcalgaryfolkfest.comorshipandanchor.com. 
DEADLINE:  March  7,  2008. 


Job  Opportunities 


The  Helena  Symphony  seeks  an  executive 
director  to  manage  all  non-artistic  operational 
matters  beginning  July  1.  Position  oversees 
two  administrative  staff  persons,  participates  in 
marketing  and  fundraising,  develops  budgets  and 
manages  daily  expenses,  works  cooperatively  with 
the  music  director,  and  answers  to  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Must  have  excellent  interpersonal  and 
organizational  skills,  knowledge  of  symphonic 
organizations  or  nonprofit  operations,  strong 
writing  and  oral  communication  skills,  creativity 
and  a  desire  to  develop  and  implement  a  future 
vision  for  the  symphony.  Submit  a  detailed  resume 
and  letter  of  application  to  Helena  Symphony,  PO 
Box  1073,  Helena,  MT  59624;  fax  406-442-241 1 
or  email  mwilliams@helenasymphony.org.  Please 
note  that  a  credit  and  background  check  of  the 
successful  candidate  will  be  performed. 


Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundation  seeks  a 
development  officer  who  will  be  responsible 
for  the  oversight,  planning,  implementation,  and 
management  of  an  ongoing  development  program 
that  secures  significant  financial  resources  from 
government,  foundations,  corporations,  and 
individuals  to  support  the  Foundation's  mission. 
For  more  information,  please  see  the  agency 
website  at  www.midatlanticarts.org/about/ 
development%20officer%202008.doc. 

Mid-America  Arts  Alliance  is  seeking  a  director 
of  performing  arts.  Mid- America  Arts  Alliance 
(M-AAA)  was  created  to  support,  stimulate 
and  .showcase  cultural  activity  in  communities 
throughout  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.maaa.org/perfdir.html. 


Residencies 


The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  is  accepting 
applications  from  ceramic  artists  for  its  2008 
resident  artist  program.  Long-term  residencies, 
usually  one  year  with  an  option  to  extend  through 
a  second  year,  and  short-term  residencies,  usually 
through  the  summer  months,  are  available. 
One-year  fellowships  and  summer  scholarships 
are  available.  For  more  information,  or  to 
download  an  application,  visit  the  Bray  website 
at  www.archiebray.org,  or  contact  the  Archie 
Bray  Foundation,  2915  Country  Club  Ave., 
Helena,  MT  59602.  Phone:  406-443-3502; 
email:  archiebray@archiebray.org.  DEADLINE; 
March  I,  2008. 

McColl  Center  for  Visual  Art  offers  an  artist- 
in-residence  program  for  regional,  national 
and  international  artists.  Eall  2009  and  Winter 
2010  sessions  are  available.  Eor  application 
guidelines,  visit  www.mccollcenter.org.Eor  more 
information,  contact  Claudia  Gonzalez-Griffin, 
cgriffin@mccollcenter.org  or  704-332-5535. 
DEADLINE;  May  5,  2008. 


On-Line 


The  Fund  for  Women  Artists  is  founded  on 
the  belief  that  women  artists  have  the  power 
to  change  the  way  women  are  perceived  in  our 
society.  The  fund  has  announced  that  there  are 
now  over  800  women  artists  with  active  profiles 
on  the  WomenArts  Network,  the  fund’s  free  online 
artist  directory.  To  view  the  profiles  or  to  create 
your  own  free  profile  page,  visit  the  website  at 
www.womenarts.org/network. 


ARTS  &  CULTURE:  Statewide  Service  Organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Karen  Lauersdorf. 
Administrative  Assistant.  PO  Box  1124.  Manhattan.  MT 
59741: 406-284-4274;  email:  mtmaae@yahoo.com;  www. 
maae.org.  Advocacy  organization  for  arts  education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  Co-President  Susan  Arthur. 
Flathead  High  School.  644  4th  Ave.  West.  Kalispell,  MT; 
406-751-3500;  email:  arthur.s@sd5.kl2.mt.us.  Provides 
professional  information  and  development  for  art  teachers 
in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1 872,  Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406- 
585-9551.  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box 
1 872,  Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www. 
montana.symphonies.org.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities,  311  Brantly  Hall.  The  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula.  MT  598 1 2;  406-243-6022.  ask  for 
Mark  Sherou.se;  www.monianabook.org.  Organizes  public 
forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading, 
book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena, 
MT  59601;  406-443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china 
painting,  porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public 
show  featuring  nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  311  Brantly  Hall, 
The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812; 
406-243-6022;  www.humanities-ml.org.  Presents 
humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts  speakers 
bureau,  reading/di.scussion  groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Suite  211,  Helena.  MT  59601 ;  406-443-8313; 
email:  mlcf@mt.net;  www.mtcf.org.  Maintains 
endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards  grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  406-585-9551.  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural 
agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain 


funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation 
affecting  Montana’s  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1 872.  Bozeman, 

MT  59771 ;  406-585-9551.  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  progilim  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1 824.  Bozeman,  MT 
59771:  406-587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines 
through  educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  Beth  Mazanec,  1006 
Saddle  Dr.,  Helena,  MT  59601 ;  406-442-3178  (O);  email: 
bmazanec@tdisp.com.  Provides  professional  information 
and  development  for  music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  711  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
406-586-4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of 
professional  outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showca.se  the 
vast  variety  and  spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www.ml 
performingarts.org. Supports  performing  arts  presenting 
in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  5 16  N.  Park,  Suite  A,  Helena, 
MT  59601;  406-457-2822;  www.preservemontana.org. 
Provides  technical  assistance  and  infor-mation  on  historic 
preservation  issues  through  a  circuit  rider  pro-gram. 
Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645;  406-547-3803;  Supports  efforts  of 
Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television  stations; 
provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production  and 
station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  President  Larry 
Brazill,  9  N.  Dakota,  Dillon,  MT  59725;  406-683-7038; 
email:  i_brazill@umwestem.edu.  A  K-12  education 


resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  yearly  at 
MEA-MFT/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespian.s,  State  Director.  Sarah  DeGrandpre,  Big 
Sky  High  School,  3 1 00  South  Ave.  West,  Missoula, 

MT  59804;  406-728-2401;  email:  sdegrandpre@mcps. 
kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  Ron  Paulick,  membership  chair,  406-453-4076; 
email:  cambrea@mt.nel;  www.montanawatercolor 
society.org.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Waiermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First 
Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401 :  406-761-1797; 
email:  montanaart@hotmail.com;  www.mt-magda. 
org.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  a.ssistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 
225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  406-444-4710; 
www.montanamuseum.s.org.  Supports  museums  of 
all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences,  quarterly 
newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St., 
Missoula.  MT  59802;  406-728-5374.  Provides 
photography  education,  professional  infomiation, 
workshops  and  opportunities  for  members  to  show  work 
in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  PO  Box  7225.  Mis.soula,  MT 
59807;  406-549-2984;  www.vsamontana.org.  Provides 
information,  technical  assistance  and  workshops  on 
working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402 
N.  32nd  St.,  Billings,  MT  59101;  406-248-1685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition 
of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Public  Value  Partnerships 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to 
continue  operating  support  grants  for  Montana 
non-profit  arts  organizations  under  a  new  program 
entitled  Public  Value  Partnerships.  Public  value 
partners  are  defined  as  organizations  making  a 
positive  difference  in  the  individual  and  collective 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  through  the  arts, 
and  worthy  of  state  investment.  These  grants 
fund  Montana  non-profit  arts  organizations  who 
have  had  their  501(c)(3)  status  for  a  minimum 
of  five  years  and  a  half-time  paid  staff  member. 
Guideline  specifics  are  available  on  the  MAC 
website.  Cuirent  grants  run  July  1, 2006  to 
June  30,  2010.  No  new  applications  are  being 
accepted  since  the  funding  is  fully  committed. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside  a 
percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals  in  the 
Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and  aesthetic 
projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from  the  interest 
earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or  govern¬ 
mental  agency  may  apply.  All  applications 
must,  however,  be  officially  sponsored  by  a 
governmental  entity.  Requirements  include  a  1 : 1 
cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  match  for 
Special  Projects  Under  .$4,500,  Special  Projects 
and  Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3: 1  match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  The  application  deadline  is  August  1, 
2008  for  FY  2010-2011. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide  participatory 
experiences  in  arts  learning  that  increase  or 
strengthen  participants’  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  arts. 

1 .  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program  encom¬ 
passes  visits  lasting  frorh  one  to  four  days  with  no 
more  than  four  hours  of  contact  time  per  day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 


These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer,  up 
to  one  year, 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  (hat  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that 
support  and  encourage  the  community’s  lifelong 
learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’ 
or  organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and  the 
nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must  be  matched  1 : 1 
in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  Awards  are 
made  directly  by  the  council  and  applications  are 
reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by  the 
first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis. 

Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a  wide 
range  of  residencies  by  professional  working 
artists  and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations 
(touring  or  locally  based).  Activities  are  hands-on 
and  process-oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able  to 
clearly  communicate  the  concepts  and  skills  of 
the  chosen  art  form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a 
variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 


Professional  Development  Grants 

Professional  Development  Grants  provide 
matching  funds  for  Montanans  to:  I )  attend  seminars, 
conferences  and  workshops  to  further  professional 
development  or  to  improve  artistic  quality,  community 
service  in  the  arts,  or  arts  management  skills  and 
operations;  and  2)  hire  a  consultant  of  your  choice 
to  advi.se  artists  or  nonprofit  arts  organizations 
on  technical  matters,  specific  programs,  projects, 
administrative  functions,  or  facilitate  strategic 
planning,  marketing  or  development  planning.  The 
amounts  of  these  grants  will  not  exceed  $750  for 
individuals  and  $1,000  for  organizations  and  will 
depend  on  available  funds.  A  1 : 1  match  in  cash  or 
in-kind  goods  and  services  is  required. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  the  first 
of  each  month.  Applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 
Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship 
Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  is  committed  to  the 
preservation  and  encouragement  of  traditional 
arts  that  are  passed  on  through  membership 
in  Montana's  many  ethnic,  occupational  and 
regional  communities.  A  master/apprenticeship 
relationship  in  a  community  setting  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  supporting  the  vitality  of 
these  traditional  arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk  and 
Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  master 
artists  are  awarded  $1,500  to  teach  an  apprentice 
over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a  format  decided 
by  master  and  apprentice.  The  next  application 
deadline  to  be  announced. 

T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts 

This  grant  program  is  for  elementary 
classroom  teachers  who  wish  to  work  one-on- 
one  with  a  professional  working  artist  in  order  to 
develop  the  teacher’s  Skill  in  a  particular  artistic 
discipline.  Deadlines  are  ongoing.  You  must 
apply  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  start-date  of 
your  project.  There  is  no  cash  match  required. 

All  grants  are  for  $500. 


Grant  Programs 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Phone 


Email 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  email  mac@mt.gov 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 


□  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry  Application 

□  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor  Application 

□  Public  Value  Partnerships  Application 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Professional  Development  Award  Grant  Application 

□  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Application 

□  T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts  Application 

□  Other _ 


Zip 


Grant  guidelines  and  applications  can  also  be  downloaded  at  http-y/art.mt.gov 


What’s  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  State  of  the  Arts 
would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911 ;  or  email  to  writeus@livelytimes.com 

Event: _ 

Description _ 


Event  Location: 

Date(s): _ 

Time(s): _ 


Sponsor:_ 


Address: 


Phone: 


Email: 


Website: _ _ _ 

The  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Please  send  to  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Hot 
1_  t'icket,  PO  Box  5468,  Great  Falls,  MT 59403;  800-438-6600,  ext.  464;  email:  tribfeatures@sofast.net 


Sign-up  or  update 
your  mailing  info 


NEW  ADDRESS 


Name: 


Address: 


City,  State: 
Zip: _ 


Daytime  Phone_ 
Email  Address; 


OLD  ADDRESS 


Name: . 


Address: 


City,  State: 
Zip: _ 


Daytime  Phone _ 

Email  Address:  _ 

Mail  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 

PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena.  MT  59620-2201 ; 
or  go  online  at  www.art.mt.gov 
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Help  us  find 
technical 
assistance 
articles  for 
State  of 
the  Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
is  requesting 
submissions 
from  artists  and 
organizations 
on  practical 
professional 
development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to” 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips 
tor  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects 
or  statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions 
to  500  words. 

Call  MAC  at  406- 
444-6510  or  email 
sflynn@mt.gov 
before  submitting 
stories. 


Governor’s  Arts  Awards  Ceremony;  NEA  Gets  Large 
Increase;  “Speaking  Volumes:  Transforming  Hate” 
Exhibit  at  Holter;  Western  Art  Week  in  Great  Falls 

Ami's  Addendum:  How  Tourism  and  the  Arts  Can 
Work  Together 

Congrats;  Transitions 

Condolences;  Letter  from  YAM  Director;  Cultural  and 
Aesthetic  Project;  NEA  Budget  (cont.)' 

Books;  Music 

Western  Art  Week  (cont.);  Speaking  Volumes  (cont.) 

New  Montana  History  Book;  Summer  Teacher 
Institute 

“A  Week  in  the  Life  of  a  Hutferite  Child”  Exhibit; 
Capitol  Christmas  Tree  Ornaments 

Butte  to  Host  National  Folk  Festival;  First  Peoples’ 
Marketplace;  Odyssey  of  Stars  Honors  Beth  Lo  and 
David  Simmons 

Vioiinist  Midori  to  Perform;  Man  with  Golden  Flute 
in  Great  Falls;  Buddy  DeFranco  Jazz  Festival; 
Odyssey  (cont.) 

Arts  Calendar 

Arts  and  Exhibits;  Tom  Foolery  Installs  Work  for 
Public  Art  Program 

Montana  Book  Awards;  Kalispell  Poetry  Festival; 
Montana  Poet  Laureate 

Congress  Ready  for  Election-year  Politics; 

Mill  Levies  help  Montana's  Cultural  Facilities 

The  Vanishing  Donor 

Art  Career  To-Do  List;  Vanishing  Donors  (cont.) 

Law  and  the  Art  World:  Insurance  Issues; 

Vanishing  Donors  (cont.) 

Opportunities;  MAC  Grants  and  Services 
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830  NORTH  WARREN 
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http://art.mt.gov 

email;  mac@mt.gov 
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Montana  Arts  Council 


Jackie  Parsons,  Chairman,  Browning 
Cynthia  Andrus,  Bozeman 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Betti  Hill,  Helena 
Tim  Holmes,  Helena 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Ellen  Omitz,  Manhattan 
Rob  Quist,  Kalispell 
Kevin  Red  Star,  Roberts 
Kathleen  Schlepp,  Miles  City 
Youpa  Stein,  Arlee 
Judy  Ulrich,  Dillon 
Wilbur  Wood,  Roundup 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  FishbSugh,  Executive  Director 
afishbaugh@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
clayne@mt.gov  •  406-444-6489 
Stefanie  Flynn,  Administrative  Assistant 
sflynn@mt.gov  -406-444-6510 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant 
khurtle@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Services  Director 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  -406-444-6522 
Cinda  Holt,  Business  Development  Specialist 
cholt@montana.com  -406-777-0090 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director, 
Accessibility  Coordinator 
khan@mt.gov  -  406-444-6449 
Cindy  Kittredge,  Folk  Arts  &  Market  Development  Specialist 
elkittredge@dishmall.net  -  406-468-4078 
Dyani  Bingham,  Indian  Arts  Market  Development  Manager 
dyanLb@hotmall.com  -406-259-4600 
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state  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 
Call  406-444-6449 
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